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Giorgio Maggiore, Venice. Photograph by Timothy Rendle [A] 
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factories HARLOW New Town 
all ventilated COLT 


FREDERICK GIBBERD ESQ. F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.1., 
ARCHITECT PLANNER, THE HARLOW DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, 


This is one of several National industrial developments where COLT Ventilation equipment has been used. 
Others have been the Silicosis, Advance and Standard Factory Programmes and the Ex-Wartime Factories 
involving 96 Factories under Sir Percy Thomas & Son, F/A.R.I.B.A., The Wales and Monmouthshire 
Industrial Estates where for twenty-six factories COLT Ventilation equipment was specified by Jonah 
Arnold & Smith. The Remploy Factory Programme under the Ministry of Works where nearly one hundred 
factories were ventilated by COLT. 

COLT Ventilation equipment has also been specified for many further contracts on Industrial Estates at 
Slough, Stevenage, Crawley, Trafford Park; for the Northern Ireland Advance Factory Programme, Scottish 
Industrial Estates, The Ministry of Supply Factories and Irish Estates Ltd. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR FREE MANUAL, containing full specifications 
of Colt Ventilators, to Dept. A40/145 


VENTILATION 


COLT VENTILATION - SURBITON - SURREY 


Telephone: Elmbridge 6511/5 


Branches at Birmingham, Bradford, Bridgend (Glam.), Bristol, Coventry, Dublin, Edinburgh, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Sheffield and Warwick. 
Agents in Australia, Belgian Congo, Canada, Cyprus, India, Indonesia, Madagascar, Malaya, Mauritius, New Zealand, Pakistan, Portugal, North and 
South Rhodesia and South Africa. 
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“*Yorkshire’’ waste installation at Whitburn Primary School, Scotland. 


orkshire” 
TUBES and FITTINGS 


world-renowned for quality 


The neat, streamlined appearance of ‘‘Yorkshire’’ 
pipelines, the ease and speed of installation and the 
consistent reliability and trouble-free service which 
they give throughout a long working life, are fully 
recognised by the extent to which they are specified 
and used for public and private building work of all 
descriptions, not only in this country, but throughout 
the world. 

They provide the ideal installation for hot and cold 
water, gas, waste, heating and sanitation services, panel heating installations 
and underground pipelines—in fact for every service where the highest quality 
materials are demanded. 


fabricated into panel heating 


* (long length) copper tubes being “*Yorkshire’’ installation in the shower bath rooms at Messrs. J. Blake- 


coils during the reconstruction of the Guildhall in London. borough & Sons, Ltd., Brighouse, Yorks. 


“*Yorkshire’’ pipelines in ducts at a new school at Johnstone, Scotland. 


@ | THE YORKSHIRE COPPER WORKS LTD. ° LEEDS AND BARRHEAD 
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For some years now, a vast amount of building and structw con 


engineering in aluminium has been carried out independently by Hawkswksl« 


Constructions Ltd., and SMD Engineers Ltd. These two companies Mudin: 


HAWKSLEY - SMD 


SLOUGH 


BUCKS - TELEPHONE: 


LIMITETIE 


SLOUGH 23MBE 
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EERVICE TO 


tcture 


uct combined their facilities and resources into one organisation — 
awkswksley-SMD Ltd., which can deal with every aspect of aluminium construction, 


es Muding the completion of building projects on any scale. 


ETRUCTURES IN ALUMINIUM 


23MBER OF THE HAWKER-SIDDELEY GROUP 
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Metal windows 


Structural steelwork | 


Pressed steel stairs 


FREDERICK BRABY & COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 352-364 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. TELEPHONE: EUSton 3456 
FACTORIES AT: London Works, Thames Road, Crayford, Kent. TELEPHONE: Bexleyheath 7777 


Havelock Works, Aintree, Liverpool, 10. TELEPHONE: Aintree 1721 
Eclipse Works, Petershill Road, Glasgow, N. TELEPHONE: Springburn 5151 
Ashton Gate Works, Bristol, 3. TELEPHONE: Bristol 64041. And Falkirk 


OTHER OFFICES: 110 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 (Export). TELEPHONE: or ee House 6034 


Queen’s Buildings, 10 Royal Avenue, Belfast. TELEPHONE: Belfast 26509 
Palace Street, Plymouth. TELEPHONE: 62261 


RADI 
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Radiation SMOKELESS WHOLE-HOUSE WARMING 


ina London shoe shop 


Radiation Whole-house Warming was specified for 
Abbott’s new London shoe shop in Oxford Street 
because it gives an even warmth to the whole build- 
ing—comfort for the customers in the shop, the 
right temperature in the stockrooms — and requires 
no attention. 

Warm air is ducted from a small gas-operated unit, 
taking up less than 2 sq. ft. of floor space in the 
stock room, to small outlet grilles in the walls. 
tis Temperature is controlled by a variable thermostat. 
Abbott’s Shoe Shop, Oxford Street, London 

Architects : Vigers & Co. offices, houses, flats and public buildings gives the 
= | : same smokeless combustion and efficient heating, 
[ eee | whether a gas, oil or solid fuel burning unit is used. 

_ These units can be specified to include an integral and 
exceptionally efficient low-cost water heating system. 

For more detailed technical information, please 
write to our Chief Consultant. 


on 


Gas heating unit 1n insusateu recess 
occupies less than 2 sq. ft. of floor space. 


Warm air is ducted through unobtrusive 
wall grilles. Temperature can be 
adjusted to the needs of the day and hour. 


Radiation 


Full particulars may be had from: 
RADIATION GROUP SALES LIMITED, LANCELOT WORKS, WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX. Tel: Wembley 6221 


WHOLE-HOUSE 
WARMING BY 
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FRENGER CEILINGS INSTALLED AT:— 
TECHNICOLOR OFFICES 


Architect: Leslie H. Gooday, A.R.1.B.A., M.S.I.A. 
and C. Wycliffe Noble, A.r.1.B.A., Dip.Arch. 


DUAL PURPOSE BUILDINGS Northern Ireland Hospitals Authority. 

C. A. PARSONS LTD., NEWCASTLE Parsons Research & Design Division. 

LONDON AIRPORT Frederick Gibberd, F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.I., 8 Percy Street, London, W.1. 

Consulting Engineers: G. H. Buckle & Partner, 2 Harrington Gdns., S.W.7. 

WILLERBY & CO. LTD., DERBY C. J. Epril, .R.1.8.a. and Associates, 55 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 

DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT CO. James M. Monroe & Son, A.R.1.B.A. (Chartered Architects), 6 Spring Gardens, London, S.W.1. 

LONDON SESSIONS HOUSE (Architect to the Council, J. L. Martin, M.A., PH.D., F.R.I.B.A.); 

with W. S. Durnford, F.R.1.B.A., Senior Architect, General Division, and R. J. Dickson, M.I.H.V.E., Heating and Ventilating Engineer. 

ATLAS ASSURANCE CO. LTD. Waterhouse & Ripley, P.P./F.R.1.B.A., Staple Inn Buildings, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Gordon & Gordon, F.R.1.B.A. (Architects and Surveyors), Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, London, E.C.2. 
A. C. WICKMAN LTD., COVENTRY W. S. Hattrell & Partners, F/AA.R.I.B.A. (Chartered Architects), 1 Queen’s Road, Coventry. 

ST. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND Johnston & Wright, L./A./A.R.1.B.A. (Chartered Architects), 13 Castle Street, Carlisle. 

BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO. LTD. (Research Laboratories, Chalfont Park) Architectural Dept., Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 
JOHN LAING & SON, CARLISLE Sydney Greenwood, a.R.1.B.A. (Architect), Bunns Lane, London, N.W.7. 

PATHOLOGICAL LABORATORY, BOLTON Frank Bradley, A.R.1.B.A. (Chartered Architect), 4 Wood Street, Bolton. 

LEWIS’S LTD., LIVERPOOL G. de C. Fraser, Son & Gearey, A./A.R.1.B.A. (Chartered Architects), 27 Dale Street, Liverpool. 

ALUMINIUM LABORATORIES, BANBURY Sir Percy Thomas & Son, P.P./A.R.1.B.A. (Architects), 10 Cathedral Road, Cardiff. 

A. REYROLLE & CO. LTD., HEBBURN-ON-TYNE Cackett, Burns Dick & Mackellar, F./F./A.R.1.B.A (Chartered Architects), 21 Ellison Place, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
JAGUAR CARS LTD., COVENTRY W. S. Hattrell & Partners, F./AA.R.1.B.A. (Chartered Architects), 1 Queen’s Road, Coventry. 


EFRENG 


FRENGER CEILINGS LTD 67 GrEAaT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1. Chancery 5534 
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Architects: 
London County Council Architects Department 


Roofing Contractors: 
Builders Iron & Zincwork Ltd. 


Details: 
Aristotle Road School, Brixton, London. 
Gutter linings in s.e.g. Super Purity Aluminium 


uper Purity Aluminium is a plumber’s metal; 99.99% 

ure and the most ductile and workable form of aluminium 

btainable. It is a permanent roofing material which costs 
siderably less than the more traditional plumber’s 
tals, although it is capable of lasting just as long. Super 
ity is particularly adaptable to school roofs both 


m the economical and practical points of view. 


tHE | British Aluminium co LTD 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SW1 
AP138-1167 
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That arresting 
whifeness 


With a bold, simple stroke of pure white, Nature 
achieves some of her most dramatic effects. The 
architect, also aware of the value of striking con- 
trasts, uses Snowcrete to spotlight a building or 
an individual feature. Snowcrete is extensively 
used for cast stone, renderings and terrazzo of 
great durability. 


(SNOWGRETB ) 


WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 


S.16 


Full particulars from 
THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LTD 
Portland House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 

G. & T. Earle Limited, Wilmington, Hull. 

The South Wales Portland Cement & Lime Co. Ltd., Penarth, Glam. 


BRITISH CEMENT IS THE CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
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Dominating the scene at 


London Airport, the new Control 


Building combines with the new 


Once again, 
radiators by Crane 


East Apex Building and South-East 
Face Passenger Building to give 


London the finest Air Terminal 


in the world. Throughout these 


buildings you will find to date over 


1006 Pall Mall and Hospital Cast 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
CONSULTANTS 


G. H. Buckle & Partners 


Tron Radiators. That Crane London, $.W.7. 


* 


HEATING ENGINEERS 
Control Building 
Norris Warming Co. Limited 
South East Face Building 
G, N. Haden & Sons Ltd., 
East Apex Building 
Z. D. Berry & Sons Ltd. 


* * 


radiators were chosen for this vast 


and important project emphasises 


once again Crane’s reputation 


as leading manufacturers i 


* 


MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 
AND CIVIL AVIATION 


* 


of heating equipment. 


~ 


C A N BOILERS, RADIATORS, VALVES AND FITTINGS 


B.13 
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CRANE LTD., 45-51 LEMAN ST., LONDON, E.1. WORKS: IPSWICH Branches: Birmingham, Brentford, Bristol, Glasgow, Manchester 


— 
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IN STEEL 


Architects and Surveyors : Harry S. Fairhurst & Son, 


SHIP CANAL HOUSE, MANCHESTER 
This fine building is the nerve centre of the great inland 
waterway, The Manchester Ship Canal and is also the home we 
of The Manchester Chamber of Commerce. Big business is nit 
built on solid foundations and once again it’s Steelwork by : 


2 ‘OO 
{Oo co 0 f Registered Office & Works: MANCHESTER, 17 
Telephone: TRAfford Park 2341 (10 lines) 
” F London Office: 68 Victoria Street, S.W.1. Telephone: ViCtoria 1331/2 ‘ Technical Offices: Birmingham, Loughborough 
dm 
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Some Special ‘ADVANTAGES 


} 


. obtainable in large dimensions 
. durable and decay resisting 


. weathers evenly without checking, 
splitting or warping 


. can be quickly and uniformly 


. fine surface for paints, stains and 


ce has good glueing properties | 
offers strong resistance to acid 
. has remarkable beauty of grain 


varnishes , 


dried 
. holding power of ae is high 


. recognised for its exceptional 
strength properties 


TYPICAL ‘USES 


Heavy: structural timber, piling, : ship-building, masts; 
’ telephone poles, mine timbers, tanks and silos, railway 
sleepers, barges, doors and ‘millwork, lath, furniture, 
cisterns, dock and harbour works, highway bridges, 
guard railings, etc. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION concerning Canadian woods 
contact The Commercial Secretary ee! ore House, 
$4-- London. Wal. 


pager: nature’s best building material 
anadian Douglas fir. 


series Canadian White Pine, Western 4 
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. .. a wedding gown perhaps... or a gleaming limousine ? 


For a window of individual beauty, whether to grace a showroom 
or a drawing room—wood is best. No other material has the same 

beauty and character, or lends itselt' to such individuality of design. 
Wood follows your design as your pencil follows your thoughts. It is 
easily worked, shaped, curved, moulded or carved. Wood windows 


fit snugly, are kind to glass, and there are many suitable woods 


to choose from. For character on the face of a window... 


THE TIMBER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION LIMITED * 21 COLLEGE HILL - 


and branches throughout the country 


.. there’s nothing like wooo, 


LONDON EC 
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Useful things volcanoes 


You may be right, but why bring that up here ? 
Because that most remarkable pre-mixed plaster, 
Perlited Carlite, begins as volcanic rock. 

Very interesting but what is so good about Perlited 
Carlite. 

It has tremendous advantages because of its light- 
ness. Perlited Carlite weighs only a third as much 
as sand-based plasters. Reduction in heavy work 
increases the plasterer’s output. Many incidental 
expenses are reduced. With all this the cost is well 


For full details of Carlite please write to:-The Gotham Company Ltd, Nottingham 
The Carlisle Plaster & Cement Co, Cocklakes, C 
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within the scope of any type of contract. 

Very well worth knowing. It must be easier to 
handle too. 

It’s the most practical of all plasters. It’s excep- 
tionally strong and resistant to cracking with a 
high thermal insulation value. 

Do architects approve the use of Perlited Carlite ? 
Approve it? They insist on it - Perlited Carlite is 
pre-mixed and carefully tested at the factory. It 
never varies in standard. 


perlited 
pre-mixed plaster 


Carlisle 
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How was it done in this Glasgow factory ? 


Metropolitan Vickers & Marinite Ltd., made this saving by the installation of 300,000 
sq. ft. of Heywood’s Thermal Insulation on walls and roof spans. In buildings of this type 
where large spans, lofty roofs and, above all, natural daylighting are essential, the problem 
of heat conservation is acute. Rising fuel costs, threatened shortages, will greatly stimulate 
the demand for thermal insulation. Heywoods, having specialised in this field for many 
years, have the experience and facilities to meet this demand. 


DOUBLE GLAZING AND 
THERMAL INSULATION BY 


In addition to Thermal Insulation there 
will be an increasing need for our Patent 
System of Double Glazing. The advan- 
tages of Double Glazing are obvious, but 
for full details, specifications, etc., write 
for literature or ask our technical repre- 
sentative to call. 


OF HUDDERSFIELD 


W. H. HEYWOOD & CO., LTD., HUDDERSFIELD e Telephone: 6594 (5 lines) 
Branches at: LONDON, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, BELFAST, NEWCASTLE, BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, LEICESTER, NOTTINGHAM, COVENTRY, BRISTOL, PLYMOUTH. 
Associate Company in Eire: W. H. HEYwoop & Co. (IRELAND) LTp., 63-64, UPPER O'CONNELL STREET, DUBLIN. Tel.: Dublin 44327. 
16 
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CRETE CONTRIBUTIONS BY TWISsSTEEL 


Kazerne Railway Sheds, Fohannesburg, South Africa, Contractors: Messrs. Lewis Construction Co. (S.A.) Ltd. 
To make sure of the highest standards in concrete design and construction, at the lowest 
cost in steel, money and time, call in the TWISTEEL Design Service. Their specialist 
knowledge, backed by many years of practical experience, enables them to advise architects and 
engineers, with certainty, on every aspect of design and planning for every type of construction 
involving the use of reinforced concrete: and they can also supply the reinforcement. 


TWISTEEL DESIGN SERVICE 


43 UPPER GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.1 * TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 1216 
AND AT BIRMINGHAM MANCHESTER AND GLASGOW 
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Bartrev the chipboard supplied 
in any length 


Bartrev is now widely used in all kinds of building. THE MERCHANT TRADING CO. LTD. 


It is shown here being laid on TROFDEK roofing at Effingham House, Arundel Street, London WC2 
Telephone: Temple Bar 5303 (8 lines) 
Deering Secondary School, Wilford, designed by ww». evans anp co. (Distributors) LTD. 
R. M. Finch, 0.B.E., M.1.c.e., City Engineer, 52 Stanley Street, Liverpool 1 
Nottingham. Telephone: Central 5171 
THE METAL AGENCIES CO. LTD. 
The Board was supplied by William Evans and Avon Works, Winterstoke Road, Bristol 3 
Company Limited. Telephone: Bristol 64611 
MONTAGUE L. MEYER LTD. 
For further information write to one of the Bartrev 44 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, London WC2 
distributors any of whom can supply Bartrev to any Telephone: Trafalgar 7766 
L. P. THOMAS CO. LTD 
ry. : ; 
part of the country 12 Dixon Street, Glasgow Cl 
Telephone: Central 6092-3 
H.T. TENNISON AND CO. LTD. 
21 Story Street, Hull 


| B | R | rR E Y 3 Telephone: Hull 36902-3 
: , ne THE BRITISH DOOR MARKETING CO. LTD. 


Shobnall Road, Burton-on-Trent 
Telephone: Burton 4851 
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ESTD. 1848 


MATTHEW HALL 


AUGUST 1955 


Contractors: Higgs & Hill Ltd. Architect: Michael Rosenauer, F.R.1.B.A. 


THE EMERALD BEACH HOTEL, NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


AIR CONDITIONING 


by 


MATTHEW HALL 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 


HEATING AIR CONDITIONING ELECTRICITY SANITATION 


MATTHEW HALL HOUSE, DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W.1. 


GLASGOW MANCHESTER BRISTOL BELFAST DUBLIN JOHANNESBURG GERMISTON 
DURBAN CAPETOWN WELKOM LAGOS WEST INDIES BULAWAYO SALISBURY (Central Africa) 
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THAT MAN FAIRBAIRN! 


When William Fairbairn announced his intention to use iron in ship building his 


contemporaries shook their heads in sorrow. As if iron would float indeed! 


But Fairbairn persevered, proved his theory and confounded his critics. That pioneering 
spirit lives today. Penfold, whose Galvanised Chain Link Fencing is now world-famous, 
recently introduced Stainless Steel Chain Link Fencing and now—PRE-STRESSED 
CONCRETE POSTS. Manufactured by an exclusive Scandinavian method of proved 
design they possess a strength several times that of the ordinary reinforced concrete 


post. In consequence straining struts are unnecessary . . . excavated post holes can 
be smaller and require less concrete . . . the posts are slimmer and present a neater 
appearance without loss of effectiveness . . . their life is well-nigh unlimited. The 


cost?—no more than ordinary reinforced concrete posts! We will gladly forward full 


details on request. 


PRESTRESSED POSTS 


PENFOLD FENCING AND ENGINEERING LTD. 
IMPERIAL WORKS BALMORAL ROAD WATFORD HER TEs. 
Telephone: Watford 2241. Telegrams: ‘‘Penfold, Watford’’ 
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— Sooner or later you will come across something that 


could be made lighter, more durable or more quickly 
and economically in aluminium. That's the moment 


to talk it over with an experienced man 


from Northern Aluminium* 


Curtain walling 
takes a bow 


New Office Block, Atlas Road, Willesden, 

built for Messrs. T. Wall & Sons Ltd. 
Architects: J. Stanley Beard, Bennett and Wilkins. 
Contractors: Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons Lid. 
Sub-Contractors for curtain walling 

and windows: Williams & Williams Lid. 


This is one of the first. But soon there will be dozens 
more—buildings erected faster and more efficiently 
by the new technique of curtain walling. 

A reinforced concrete framework carries the build- 
ing’s weight and the weather is kept out by the 
curtain walling. Set in a framework of Noral alloys, 
the panels of this curtain walling consist of 2 glass 
panes with a. sealed air space in between and a 
backing of insulating material. The infilling panels 


are only 13 inches thick ; they thus increase the 


available floorspace effectively while retaining as 
much or more heat than a cavity brick wall. 

Curtain walling depends a great deal for its success 
on aluminium alloys. Because they combine light- 
ness with structural strength, durability with 
attractiveness, they are ideal as a building material. 
In architecture as in other fields aluminium is 


always making new advances possible. 


* If you think we could help with advice or technical assistance, 
write to our Sales Development Division, Banbury, Oxon. 


Wortherm 


corrany 


An ALUMINIUM LIMITED Company 
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Display 


In our standard range are various types and ; 
styles of fittings specially designed for all 
Sorms of display lighting. Our technical 
staff are available to collaborate with you 

on all aspects of lighting and can always 
advise on the best fitting or layout for display 


purposes. 


TROUGHTON & YOUNG 


TROUGHTON & YOUNG (Lighting) LTD. 


The Lighting Centre, 143 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1 * Tel: Kensington 3444 * also at 46 Rodney Street, Liverpool, 1 


Manufacturers of Ultralux, Versalite, Tubalux and Mondolite lighting fittings 
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DON’T SPOIL THE 
SHIP FOR A... 
HA’PORTH OF TAR 


OR FOR THE WANT OF A 


7, 47 
QUALITY CABLE... | () 
Us: of course ! 


ji JOHNSON & PHILLIPS LTD., CHARLTON, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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SIEGWART FLOOR COMPANY LIMITED 


GABLE HOUSE, 40 HIGH STREET, RICKMANSWORTH, HERTFORDSHIRE « RICKMANSWORTH 2268 
AND AT LEICESTER, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER AND GLASGOW 


@ 
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are Surrey switches, 
in Rye House Power Station, Hoddesdon, Herts. 


Surrey switches were specified by the Eastern Division 


of the Central Electricity Authority for use throughout ELECTRICAL AGCESSORIE Ss 


the administration blocks of their three newest Power THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD 


Stations. Sufficient- recommendation for quality and 155 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 and Branches 
reliability of these unique switches. Complete catalogue Tel: Gerrard 8660. Grams: Ediswan, Westcent, London 
of electric wiring accessories available on request. Member o/ the A.E.I. Group of Companies 
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“INSULIGHT” Hollow Glass Blocks give a restful 
atmosphere to a hotel. Light from beyond shines 
through them, softly, evenly, with no loss of privacy. 

Sounds are muted to the gentlest of murmurs. Heat losses are checked. 
“INSULIGHT”’ Hollow Glass Blocks, in fact, combine the solidity of walls and 
the translucency of windows in a unique and highly decorative way. 


“INSU GLASS BLOCKS 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON THE USE OF GLASS IN BUILDING, CONSULT THE TECHNICAL SALES AND SERVICE DEPT., F # 
21 


ST. HELENS, LANCS. (ST. HELENS 4001), OR SELWYN HOUSE, CLEVELAND ROW, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 (WHITEHALL Ls) 
5672-6). Supplies are available through the usual trade channels. ‘\INSULIGHT” is a registered trade mark of Pilkington Brothers Limited. H.G.B. 3 
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ACOUSTIC GYPROC 
gives sound absorption with fire protection 


Secondary Modern School, Woodside, Horseshoe Lane, Garston, Watford. 


Architect: C. H. Aslin, C.B.£., P.R.1.B.A., County Architect. Contractors: Charles srigntman « Son Ltd. 


SOUND ABSORPTION FIRE PROTECTION 


Coefficients* at frequencies (c.p.s.):— 


Surface Spread of Flame Rating— 


125 250 500 2000 4000 
0.20 0.55 0.80 0.30 0.25 Cues 
*with a backing of 1” thick bitumen-bonded Fibreglass Incombustible gypsum core 


Makers of acoustic and thermal insulation pro- 
ducts including Gyrproc Insulating Plaster- 
board, Acoustic GyPpRoc, GypROC Slotted 
Acoustic Tiles, GyPKLITH Wood Wool Slabs, 
GYPKLITH Acoustic Tiles, GyPKLITH Fluted 
Panels, Insulex and ZONALEX Loose Fill 
Insulation, Vermiculite Insulating 
Plaster, DEKOOSTO Acoustic Plaster. 
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GYPROC PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Head Office: Westfield, Upper Singlewell Road, Gravesend, Kent. Telephone: Gravesend 4251-4. Telegrams: 
Gyproc, Gravesend. Glasgow Office: Gyproc Wharf, Shieldhall, Glasgow, S.W.1. Telephone: Govan 2141-3. 
Telegrams: Gyproc, Glasgow. Midland District Sales Office: East Leake, near Loughborough. Telephone: 
East Leake 231. London Office: Bath House, 82 Piccadilly, London, W.1. Telephone: Grosvenor 4617-9. 
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travels by tube 


The gay little figure of Mr. Therm has been the popular symbol of gas ever since 
the 1930’s. He is now an established figure throughout the country, standing for 
the Progress of Gas. 

As part of this progress, the gas industry is increasingly using I.C.I. copper tubes 
and I.C.I. tube fittings, which have won wide acceptance on account of their 
reliability and consistent conformity to a rigorous specification—ensured by the latest 
methods of production and inspection. 

For the home or the factory, the office or the school—right from mains to supply 
point—wherever there’s gas, Mr. Therm and I.C.I. copper tubes are ideal partners. 


I.C.l. COPPER TUBES AND FITTINGS 


INCLUDING ‘Kuterlon’, ‘Intex P.T.’, ‘Coneor’, ‘Instantor’ 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.I 
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FIXING DETAIL 


Saddle bracket 


Send for List 295 


HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD 


Smethwick, Birmingham & 17 Berners St., London, W.1 


WINDOW ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER OF THE METAL 


90000000000000: 
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This 20 ft., 22 m.p.h. 2-berth Tuna Twin motor cruiser built 


of F.R.P. by W. J. Tod Ltd. of Weymouth. Why F.R.P.? 
Let Tod’s testify; Fibreglass has ...a higher strength 
wwelihee ratio than wood, steel or aluminium alloy, coupled 
with exceptional flerural strength, which prevents cracking, 
denting or splintering, it is immune to climatic extremes 

and marine attack, does not absorb water; is rot proof and 


non-corrosive and has the colours pigmented into the laminate 


to dispense once and for all with the worry and expense of 


annual scraping and repainting.”’ 


the backbone of reinforced plastics 


FIBREGLASS LIMITED, RAVENHEAD, ST. HELENS LANCS. ST. HELENS 4224 
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In this, our Jubilee year, we turn back the pages and remind our friends of some of the many 
thousands of well-known buildings in which Kleine Floors have been incorporated since 1905. 


The four we have chosen to illustrate are:— 
Tower Buildings, Liverpool, 1907: Architect, the late W. Aubrey Thomas. 
Offices, Waterloo Station, London, 1920: Architect, the Chief Engineer, London and South Western Railway. 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, 1932: Architects, Scott, Chesterton, and Shepherd. 
Administration Block, Esso Refinery, Fawley, 1953: Architects, Lanchester and Lodge, F.F./R.1.B.A. 


Half a century of specialising exclusively in design and construction confirms our belief that the 
hollow-tile system, introduced by us into this country in 1905, remains the best 


THE KLEINE CO. LTD. 


Established 1905 


THE KLEINE COMPANY LTD., 9-13 GEORGE STREET, MANCHESTER SQ., LONDON, W.1: WELBECK 9131 
and at BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, BRISTOL, SOUTHAMPTON & GLASGOW 
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INDUSTRIAL TYPE 


Efficient 

Automatic thermostatic control—heat output only 
when required. Highest efficiency factor due to 
complete fuel combustion at high temperatures 
ensuring smokeless combustion. 


Easy to operate 

Fuel is gravity fed from hopper. Declinkering 
without dust or loss of heat by hand, lever or 
‘automatically in the larger types. Uses wider 
variety of fuels than has hitherto been found 
possible on this type of boiler—requires minimum 
of attention and in industrial types can be fitted 
with conveyor system for fuel feed and ash removal. 


automa 


Send for latest literature on Industrial and Domestic Types 
TRIANCO LTD. (HEATING DIVISION), IMBER COURT, E. MOLESEY, SURREY. EMBERBROOK 3300 


Announcing the 
New TRIANCO 


Automatic Boilers 


A revelation in efficiency, 
economy & dust free operation 


After prolonged research and exhaustive tests Trianco 
Boilers, both domestic and industrial types, now 
provide the most efficient means of ensuring the 
maximum heat release from solid fuel of various 
types. The new models, employing the newest tech- 
niques in operation, are scientifically designed and 
provide the complete answer to economical, efficient, 
controlled heating. 


Adaptable 


There are types to provide central heating and hot 
water for the average home or larger types to heat 
and provide hot water for hotels, a block of flats, 
cinemas, offices or factories. 


Consult us on your heat- 
ing problems—our highly 
trained technicians will 
assist you. 


These boilers are made 
under pending British and 
Foreign patents and exclu- 
sive licences. 


DOMESTIC TYPE 
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AREFUAD OF MONET OR REPLACEMENT 
WASTITOTES STANDARDS, 


NAL 


MODERN ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES 


PILOT CONTROL 
SWITCHES 


Available for flush or surface 
mounting with fused or un- 
fused pilot lamp_ circuit. 
20 amp D.P. A.C. main only. 
Brown or Ivory. 


Specially recommended by lead- 
ing manufacturers of immersion a 
heaters. 


from 16/- each less lamp 


OTHER NEW DAY ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES INCLUDE: 


PILOT 
CONTROL 
SWITCHES 


| 
| 
13 AMP SOCKET 


TUMBLER SWITCHES OUTLETS 


TWIN TWO SOCKETS 


Attractive reliable accessories at competitive prices. Send for catalogue 


NEW DAY ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES LTD. 
136-8 MARY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 12 


Phone: Calthorpe 2621 


One of the group of Companies associated with the Southern Areas Electric Corporation Ltd. 
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from Corinthian to... 


At the end of the 
last century, 

Luxfer specialised in 
the manufacture of all 
constructions through 
which daylight is 
admitted into a 
building, and in the 
middle of this century 
Luxfer still do, 


contemporary 


LUXFER manufacture windows 
in Steel - Bronze - Light Alloy 


for every form of architecture. 


Illustrations : 

Hunstanton Secondary Modern School. 
Architects : 

Peter & Alison Smithson, AA.R.1.B.A, 
Metal Windows and Doors by Luxfer. 


LUXFER 


WAXLOW ROAD, 


Telephone : ELGAR 7292 


HARLESDEN, 


Telegrams : 


LIMITED 


LONDON, N.W.10 
LUXFER, HARLES, LONDON 
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STRAMIT 
PURLIN CLIP 


ISOMETRIC 
SKETCH 


CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


STRAMIT 


th 


PLATE EX 


DPC 


OPTIONAL 
TIMBER 
FILLET 


HOOK BOLT 
THROUGH 
ROOFING & 
STRAMIT 
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No other building slab 


ALL these properties. 


2" BUILDING SLABS 
AND 


—the measure of heat-loss through 
a construction, in B.Th.U’s per 
hour, over one square foot of its 
area, when the temperature-differ- 
ence between its two sides is 1°F. 


Gone are the bad old days when consideration of 
the U-factor was the monopoly of theorists. 
Nowadays, every architect and building owner is 
very much alive to the vital importance of reducing 
fuel consumption by keeping heat losses down to 
a minimum. 


The ‘U’ Value of Corrugated Asbestos Sheeting 
on normally spaced Steel Purlins is 1-40. When 
Stramit is added to the underside of the asbestos, 
as shown, this ‘U’ value is improved to 0-22—a 
reduction in heat-loss of over 84 per cent. 


A simple calculation will show how much fuel 
this would save per annum in that new building 
you are planning and how much smaller your 
heating plant can be. In many cases the reduced 
size of the heating plant more than offsets the cost 
of the Stramit insulation. 


As well as being invaluable for reducing heat losses, Stramit confers all the benefits of 
a low-cost dry construction. % It is pre-cut to size to save time on site and to avoid 
cutting to waste. % It has light weight combined with great strength and rigidity. 
%* On flat roofs no screeding is required. y It has a good fire-resistance classification 
and a high degree of sound absorption. 


2 in. thick; 4 ft. wide; any length (stock lengths:—8, 9, 10 and 12 ft.) Available from stock through leading merchants. 
Send NOW for YOUR copy of our fully detailed TECHNICAL FOLDER (R. 855) and Building Research Station Reports. 
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WE MEN GGING UP IN THE WORLD 


*Major Yard (who in his spare time commands an Army 
Emergency Reserve Bomb Disposal Regiment) is Williams 
& Williams North Eastern Divisional Manager. He heads 
a team of Area Managers—Allen Reynolds of Nottingham, 
Syd Blantern of Sheffield, Tony Littlewood of Leeds and 
Jim Saunders of Newcastle, each of whom, in turn, has a 
team of estimators, draughtsmen and window fixers under 
him. All of Britain is covered by Williams & Williams 
teams like these, ready to give Architects the sort of 
service and the type of equipment they want and look for. 


Metal Windows Wallspan Curtain Walling Metal Doors 


*MAJOR H. YARD supervises offices in Newcastle-upon-T yne (21353). 
Nottingham (52131). Leeds (21208) and Sheffield (51594). 
Other offices at: Belfast (23762). 
Birmingham (Shirley 3064). Bristol (38907). 
Bromley (Ravensbourne 6274). Cardiff (27092). Crawley (2200). 
Glasgow (Douglas 0003). Hertford (3969). Liverpool (Central 0325). 
London (Sloane 0323). Maidstone (51750). Manchester (Blackfriars 9591), 
Norwich (24393). Reading (50291). Southampton (26252). 


¥ Member of the Metal Window Association 


Aluminex Metal Door Frames Roften Toilet Cubicles 
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Architect for the Kent County Council; E. T. Ashley Smith Esq., F.R.1.B.A. : 
Consultants: Messrs. Stinton Jones & Partners. 


Air-conditioning plant 
for the Medway 
College of Technology, Chatham 


Installation by 


ENGINEERING SERVICE INSTALLATIONS LTD ae 
258 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C.1. Telephone: TERminus 3388 - ENGLAND « SCOTLAND » OVERSEAS == z 


SPECIALIST CONTRACTORS FOR ELECTRICAL HEATING, VENTILATING AND SANITARY ENGINEERING 


€s 12 
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106,000 Ascot Jigged Walled Fittings have now been put into new 
homes by 183 housing authorities. 


How this fitting saves money is revealed by the following figures 


based on actual costings. 


EXAMPLE ONE 


Cost of fitting an Ascot 503 sink water heater 
sold for cash: 


Using a Jigged Wall Fitting which had been installed 
when the property was built £1.7.0— £1.10.0 


Normal installation without a Jigged Wall 
Fitting £4.0.0 — £5.0.0 


CASH SAVING................. say £3.0.0 


* Note: These figures may vary from one district to another, but are reliable averages. 


The advantages of the Jigged Wall Fitting to the consumer and to the Gas Under- 
takings are real. The Fitting is supplied by Ascot to Gas Undertakings at cost. 


Vigorous efforts are indicated to get it installed in all new houses and flats; 


the cost of putting it in is trifling. 


ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LIMITED - 


255 NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD + LONDON * NWIO 


A member of the Parnall Group of Companies 


EXAMPLE TWO 


The effect of a Jigged Wall Fitting on the hire 
purchase terms for an Ascot 503/0 sink water heater: 


Charge per week when the heater is connected to a 
Jigged Wall Fittingalready installed 1 /-— 1/10 per week 


Charge per week including cost of normal installation 
without Jigged Fitting 2/-— 2/5 per week 


WEEKLY SAVING... say 9d 
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66 PORTLAND PLACE LONDON Wi 


THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


VOLUME SIXTY-TWO 
TELEPHONE LANGHAM 5721-7 


NUMBER TEN TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 


TELEGRAMS: RIBAZO WESDO LONDON 
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R.I.B.A. Committee on the Structure of the Profession 


The Council have set up the ad hoc committee to consider repre- 
sentation of members in salaried employment, as announced in 
the last JOURNAL. 

At their first meeting the Committee elected the following 
officers: Chairman, Richard H. Sheppard [F]; Vice-Chairman, 
F. G. Southgate [A]; Hon. Secretary, J. C. Barker [A]. 

Members of the Committee. Principals in Private Practice: 
Richard H. Sheppsrd [F] (London); G. Grenfell Baines [A] 
(Provinces) ; Sir Thomas Bennett [F] (Large practice). Official Archi- 
tects: S. A. W. Johnson Marshall [A] (Central Government); 
D. E. E. Gibson [A] (County); F. G. Southgate [A] (Borough). 
Assistants in Private Practice: F. W. Gregory [A] (Provinces); 
John Lincoln [A] (London or Home Counties); Miss Nadine 
Beddington [A] (London or Home Counties). Assistants in 
Government Service: W. S. Frost [A], Ministry of Works (Central 
Government); W. D. Lacey [A] (County); J. C. Barker [A] (City 
or Borough). Teacher: F. E. Green [A]. Principal in Charge of 
Industrial Organisation: Stuart Bentley [F]. Representative of the 
Profession in Scotland: A. G. Jury [F]. 


Applications for the Fellowship 


As announced in the R.1.B.A. JOURNAL for May 1955, p. 280, a 
new procedure for considering applications for election to the 
Fellowship will come into force on 1 January 1956. From that date 
all candidates without exception will be required to submit to the 
Fellowship Examiners drawings and photographs or examples of 
work. They may also be required to attend for an interview, which 
may however be dispensed with at the discretion of the Fellowship 
Examiners. 

Hitherto, Associates who have been principals in private practice 
for not less than seven successive years, and certain other Asso- 
ciates regarded as being in a position of equivalent responsibility, 
have been able to proceed to the Fellowship without the submission 
of drawings or examples of work. This concession terminates on 
31 December 1955. 

After that date the Fellowship Examiners will meet monthly 
to consider applications for the Fellowship. Any Associates apply- 
ing will be required to submit to the Examiners for the approval 
of the Council working drawings and photographs of one or more 
of their executed buildings, which may be supplemented by original 
sketches or measured drawings of actual work. Applicants are 
requested to indicate on their drawings the date upon which 
they were prepared. The provisions at present in force for 
Licentiates applying for election to the Fellowship are not affected. 
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Soviet Housing Delegation at the R.L.B.A. 


The first Russian housing delegation to visit this country since the 
war were entertained at dinner at the R.I.B.A. on 21 July at 
the conclusion of their tour. They were welcomed by the President 
and Mrs. Aslin and after dinner toured the building. They were 
Mr. V. F. Promyslov, First Deputy Chairman of Moscow Town 
Soviet and Chief of the Moscow Building Trust, Mr. N. N. 
Smirnov, Departmental Chief of the Department of Dwellings and 
Civil Buildings of the State Building Committee of the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and Mr. P. P. Novozhilov, Member of 
the Collegium of the Building Materials Industry. In simpler terms 
the three visitors may be described as leading experts in housing 
administration, design and materials. 

The guests included the following officers of the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government: Dame Evelyn Sharp, Deputy 
Secretary, Mr. J. H. Forshaw, C.B. [F], Chief Architect, Mr. 
S. W. C. Phillips, C.B., Under Secretary, and Mr. M. B. Blackshaw, 
C.B.E. [A]. Other guests were Mr. E. D. Jefferiss Mathews, Vice- 
President R.I.B.A., Mr. F. R. Yerbury, O.B.E. [Hon. A], and Mr. 
F. R. S. Yorke [F]. Also present were Mr. Alan Norman of the 
School of Slavonic Studies, Miss Bobrova and Mr. Martin Wright 
of the R.I.B.A. Library, who acted as interpreters, the Secretary 
R.I.B.A., the Deputy Secretary and the Editor of the JoURNAL. 

The proceedings were informal. The President made two short 
speeches, which were translated by Mr. Martin Wright, in which 
he proposed the Loyal Toast and the health of the President of 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. Mr. Promyslov then proposed 
a toast to the greater friendship of the architects and housing 
experts of the two countries. 


The Chartered Surveyor 


The R.1.B.A. JOURNAL presents its compliments and best wishes to 
the Journal of the Royal Institute of Chartered Surveyors on its 
issue in a new form and under a new title, that of THE CHARTERED 
SURVEYOR. In recent years the membership of the R.I.C.S. has 
grown rapidly until today it is 22,000. Architects naturally think 
of the R.I.C.S. as a body representing quantity surveyors, land 
surveyors and property managers; they are inclined to overlook 
the fact that it also has members concerned with agriculture and 
forestry and with mining surveying and that it has a wide 
connection with the law. The editor has a very large field of 
subjects with which to interest his readers. It is therefore not 
surprising that the first issue contains 64 editorial pages. The 
page size, incidentally, is the same as the R.1.B.A. JOURNAL. 
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The Royal Sanitary Institute Changes its Name 

In future the Royal Sanitary Institute will be called the Royal 
Society for the Promotion of Health. The change in title has been 
approved by H.M. The Queen, who is Patron of the Institute. 

Since the Institute was founded in 1876 the meaning of the word 
‘sanitary’ has changed slightly. Our more classically-minded fore- 
fathers used ‘sanitas’, the Latin word for ‘health’, in its true literal 
sense. But as the years have passed the word ‘sanitary’ has become 
largely restricted in meaning to drains. 

The scope of the Institute covers all aspects of health promotion 
—personal hygiene, public health, preventive medicine, social 
hygiene, mental health, veterinary hygiene, sanitary science, 
tropical hygiene, smoke prevention, health education, nursing, 
midwifery, food and nutrition, as well as those aspects of archi- 
tecture, town planning and public works engineering which have a 
health aspect. Now in its 80th year the Institute is as active and 
forward-looking as in the days of its founders, who included 
Sir Edwin Chadwick and Florence Nightingale. It is remodelling 
and modernising its Museum of Health under the direction of 
Sir Hugh Casson [F]. The annual Health Congress, being held 
this year at Blackpool, is an established institution. 


Establishment of Green Belts 


Following a statement in the House of Commons the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government has sent Circular No. 42/55 to 


local planning authorities in England and Wales. In it the Minister | 


refers to the importance of checking the unrestricted sprawl of the 
built-up areas and of safeguarding the surrounding countryside 
against further encroachment. He is satisfied that the only really 
effective way of achieving this object is by the formal designation 
of clearly defined green belts round the areas concerned. 

The Minister therefore recommends planning authorities to 
consider, wherever practicable, a green belt several miles wide in 
order to ensure an appreciable rural zone all round the built-up 
area, thus checking the further growth of the area; preventing 
neighbouring towns from merging into one another; and preserving 
the special character of a town. Inside the belt, except in very 
special circumstances, approval should not be given for the con- 
struction of new buildings or for the change of use of existing 
buildings for purposes other than agriculture, sport, cemeteries, 
institutions standing in extensive grounds, or other uses appro- 
priate to a rural area. Existing towns and villages within these 
green belts should not be allowed to expand further, apart from a 
limited amount of ‘infilling’ or ‘rounding off’. 


Open Days at the B.R.S. 


On 10and 19 July the Building Research Station held the first two of 
aseries of Open Days, restricted this year to the Engineering Section, 
for the Station is too large to throw open in its entirety. The purpose 
of these inaugural Open Days was to show to structural engineers 
the results that have emerged from the patient investigations 
carried out by the station over many years past. 


The Modular Quarterly 


The Transactions of the Modular Society, hitherto issued to 
members of the Society in duplicated form, are now being 
published as THE MODULAR QUARTERLY and made available to 
non-members. Issue Number | (Summer, 1955) contains a fore- 
word by the President R.I.B.A., Mr. C. H. Aslin, C.B.E. 

The principal contents are a report of the paper by Mr. W. A. 
Allen [A] which we published in the JouRNAL of April 1955 and 
reports on ‘The Thickness Problem’ by Mr. A. M. Gear [F], on 
‘The Jointing Problem’ by Mr. A. L. Osborne [F], and on ‘Costs 
and Costing’ by Mr. S. F. Mill. 

THE MODULAR QUARTERLY is issued free to members of the 
Society. Subscription rates to non-members are: single copies 5s. 
post free; annually (four issues) 18s. post free; obtainable from 
The Modular Society, 22 Buckingham Street, W.C.2. 
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Outrage 

The ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW devoted their June number to a 
statement of a problem which for some years now has been of 
great concern to all who value the appearance of our towns and 
countryside. Two wars, road traffic, growing industrialisation and 
the breaking up of the great estates whose owners cared for 
amenities are resulting in a steady and quite rapid deterioration 
in the visual beauty of Great Britain. A rash of traffic signs, ugly 
lamp standards, wire, dumps, butchered trees, ribbon develop. 
ment and shacks is spreading over the countryside creating what 
the REVIEW has named ‘Subtopia’, the progressive suburbanisation 
of the whole land surface. 

The Minister of Housing, in his speech (reported elsewhere in 
this JOURNAL) when he presented the Housing Medals for 1955, 
spoke strongly on this theme. He urged the whole community and 
local authorities in particular to be aware of this problem 
Unfortunately local authorities and Government departments ar 
often the worst offenders. Sometimes an act of ‘outrage’ is the 
result of pure carelessness and lack of vision; sometimes it is even 
done with the best intentions. It is true that Town Planning Control 
is preventing the worst excesses, such as advertisement hoardings 
in noted beauty spots or violently un-neighbourly buildings, but it 
is the small, unconsidered actions in the normal, pleasant country- 
side or small town which are destroying the general visual 
amenities. 


Paintings by Singapore Artists 

Bamboo is the symbol of uprightness, purity and integrity, and 
the moods underlying the traditional approach of the Chinese 
artist to painting are four: first, the Divine Mood which induces 
the thought behind the work; secondly, the Superior Mood which 
means the portrayal of nature by a few simple strokes; thirdly, 
the Ingenious Mood which is the sympathetic response of the 
hand to the best impulses of the mind; and, fourthly, the Capacious 
Mood which springs from intensive study and practice over a 
long period. (And surely one might ask why include the qualifying 
word ‘Chinese’ in this description of the artistic process.) 

These thoughts were borne away from a recent exhibition of 
paintings by Singapore artists at the Imperial Institute, organised 
by a member, Mr. Ho Kok Hoe [A]; together with the recollection 
of Mr. Hoe giving a demonstration of the traditional Chinese 
method of painting and bringing to life with a few quick strokes 
a red-combed cock. Mr. Hoe, at present visiting this country, is 
President of the Singapore Art Society. 


The Golden Jubilee of N.A.L.G.O. 


Fifty years ago fourteen men met at an hotel in Holborn to form 
the National and Local Government Officers’ Association. At a 
Press conference on 28 July last, the President of N.A.L.G.O., 
Mr. P. H. Harrold, O.B.E., who is town clerk of Hampstead, said 
that in its half century of life the Association had never had a 
strike nor been disrupted by internal strife or breakaway move- 
ments. In that respect it was like the happiest women and the 
happiest nations who, as George Eliot said, ‘have no history’. 

Nevertheless N.A.L.G.O. has had a hard fight to obtain recog- 
nition and—what is perhaps more important from a national 
point of view—to eliminate jobbery, nepotism and Bumbledom 
from local government. Perhaps its greatest achievement is the 
creation of what amounts to a civil service in local government 
whose integrity we now take for granted, but which is a com- 
parative rarity in other countries. Originally promoted solely to 
obtain pensions for its members, it has secured for them, in addi- 
tion, uniform standards of recruitment, training, qualification, 
salaries and conditions of service. 

The most important problem which confronts N.A.L.G.O. today 
is the rise in the cost of living. This affects all classes of workers 
in local government. 
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Midland Hotel, Manchester, 1898. Detail of service entrance 


Tiles, Faience and Mosaic in 


Modern Building. Part I 


By Thomas Howarth, Ph.D. (Glas.), [4] 
A shortened version of the Report for the Alfred Bossom 


Research Fellowship, 1952 


NOTES ON THE HISTORICAL BACK- 
GROUND IN ENGLAND TO 1914 


THE AUTHOR BEGINS by tracing native 
English ceramics from the Samian and 
Etruscan ware of the Roman Occupation 
through the 12th century red clay tile with 
a pipeclay slip (the term ‘slip’ denoting a 
clay diluted to the consistency of cream), 
the mediaeval encaustic or inlaid tile (e.g. 
the floor of the Chapter House, West- 
minster Abbey) to the perfection of English 
‘slip ware’ in the 17th century. At that 
time, émigré Huguenots set up potteries 
for making tiles in the Flemish style, hence 
‘Bristol Delft’, ‘Liverpool Delft’ and ‘Irish 
Delft’. Dutch tiles were not used on floors 
but purely decoratively on internal walls 
because the drawing and glazes were 
delicate. But in the Far East and Near 
East ceramics were used extensively as 
exterior facings, ‘the vibrancy of their 
brilliant hues harmonised and reduced by 
the heat haze and burning sunshine’. This 
tradition has been maintained until today 
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in Spain and Portugal which were for long 
under Saracenic influence, and striking 
modern developments are now taking place 
in Central and South America which have 
strong cultural ties with the Iberian 
peninsula. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries in England, 
the more expensive hand painting had 
superseded the mediaeval method. Often 
patterns flowed over several tiles or a panel 
of tiles was painted as a picture, but it was 
not until underglaze printing was developed, 
c. 1770, that mass production tecame 
possible. 

The author then discusses Coade stone, 
an artificial stone product of ceramic type 
with which great quantities of statuary, 
keystones, coats of arms, garden orna- 
ments, etc., were produced. It flourished 
from c. 1770 to c. 1840. 

The early 1800’s saw the rise of the 
Staffordshire pottery towns. At the same 
time increased foreign contacts awakened 
interest in remote foreign styles of archi- 


tecture and decoration which led -to an 
increasing demand for decorative ceramic 
work of all kinds—a demand which received 
considerable impetus from the 1851 Exhi- 
bition. To this demand ‘British manu- 
facturers responded magnificently: the 
quality, quantity and, it must be admitted, 
the vulgarity of their products almost 
passing belief’. 

The author then describes the origins of 
some of the great ceramic firms, notably 
Minton, Hollins Ltd. of Stoke on Trent, 
and the firm of Maw & Co. Ltd. of Benthall, 
Shropshire. Many other people in different 
parts of the country were also busy experi- 
menting and producing various types of 
wall and floor tile which attracted much 
public attention at exhibitions. The report 
continues: 

After these exhibitions the geometric 
(mosaic) floor tile in many colours, and 
the encaustic floor tile, became immensely 
popular. They were introduced freely to 
churches, public and domestic buildings 
throughout the country, notably by J. M. 
Blashfield, Owen Jones, Digby Wyatt and 
others of similar stature in the art world. 

The International Exhibition of 1862 saw 
the first chimney-piece decorated with 
majolica and enamel, a gaunt, elaborately 
decorated structure of stone, that was the 
forerunner of all decorated ceramic 
chimney-pieces. This was made by Maw’s 
who thereafter received commissions for 
the decoration of corridors and ceilings at 
the India Office and what is described by a 
contemporary historian as ‘the beautiful 
staircase’ in enamelled terra-cotta for 
Sir D. Majoribanks. For the 1862 Exhi- 
bition also Maw’s produced a pictorial 
mosaic pavement in several colours; this 
was designed by Digby Wyatt and was the 
first practical attempt to revive the art of 
mosaic in England. At this time the firm 
of Maw’s had available ceramic tesserae 
in 100 different colours. It is a curious fact 
that for some reason small mosaic tesserae 
were neglected for many years, fashion, 
presumably, dictating that geometrical 
tessellated paving should hold the field. 
This is the more strange since no less a 
person than Digby Wyatt read a paper to 
the R.I.B.A. in 1862 on ‘Pictorial Mosaics 
as an Architectural Embellishment’. 

It was at about this time also that the 
revival of Venetian (glass) mosaic began. 
W. L. H. Hamilton in a paper read to the 
Society of Arts and published in 1903 
(JOURNAL, S. OF A., 6 : 2 : 1903, p. 232 et 
seq.), States that c. 1860 a poor glassblower, 
Lorenzo Radi, applied to a Venetian lawyer 
for financial aid in developing his business. 
This came to the notice of the English 
artist-diplomat, Sir Austen Henry Layard, 
who, with others, provided capital and 
founded the ‘Venice and Murano Glass 
and Mosaic Co’. 

The first important commissions under- 
taken in England by this firm were decora- 
tions at the Wolsey Chapel, Westminster, 
and the Albert Memorial—both by Sir 
Gilbert Scott. The revival was given 
further impetus by artists such as Lord 
Leighton, Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A., 
Mr. Val Prinsep, R.A., who designed the 
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Maw’s exhibition stand, Chicago, 1893 


full-length figures at the South Kensington 
Museum; by George Watts and Sir Alfred 
Stevens who were responsible for the 
mosaic spandrels under the dome of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Sir W. B. 
Richmond who designed the choir mosaic 
in St. Paul’s.! 

The manufacture and use of so-called 
‘architectural’ faience on a large scale in 
modern times dates from about 1880. 
The name ‘faience’ is a similar corruption 
to that of ‘majolica’ since it is derived from 
the name Faenza, one of the oldest pottery 
towns in Italy. It would seem that the 
name was adopted first by the French 
to describe glazed porous pottery; it is 
used now to distinguish a glazed slab 
larger than a tile, made from a plastic 
body that is twice fired. Terra-cotta is of a 
similar nature but fired only once. 

Probably the best known ceramist to 
work in this material (faience) was Luca 
della Robbia who was born in Florence in 
A.D. 1400. His well-known figures and 
plaques—such as those which grace the 
Ospedali degli Innocenti at Florence— 
were modelled in earthenware and covered 
with stanniferous? enamel (glaze) of fairly 
uniform colour—white, blue, green and 
yellow. 

A revival in the use of faience in England 
was led principally by Doulton’s, the 
famous firm founded in 1815 by John 
Doulton. Doulton’s ‘Carrara’ stoneware 
was used extensively by architects. It 
had a plaster body fused with an opaque 
crystalline enamel of ‘eggshell’ glaze which 


1 Sir Edwin Burne-Jones designed a mosaic to fill the 
semi-dome of the apse of the American Church in the 
Via Nazionale, Rome, c. 1900—it comprised 800 sq. ft. 
of mosaic and was made by the Venice and Murano 

lass Co. 

2 ‘Stanniferous enamel’—a white opaque enamel 
formed by using oxide of tin with a vitreous glaze. 
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resembled Carrara marble and could be 
used for large moulded castings, for statues 
and the like. 

In 1898 a type of polychromatic stone- 
ware was invented for exterior work; this, 
a development of majolica ware, was 
marketed under names such as Lambeth 
Faience, Crown Lambeth, and Impasto, 
Dry Impasto, and Vitreous Aristo; a glazed 
terra-cotta was used for interior work. 

Maw’s of Shropshire also led the field, 
and their remarkable exhibit at the Chicago 
World Fair of 1893 attracted universal 
attention. This was a stand 38 ft. by 15 ft. by 
20ft. high, of classical design with twelve 
square pillars carrying a heavy entablature. 
The floor space was sub-divided by screen 
walls into small apartments showing speci- 
men pavements and wall facings in tiles, 
faience and mosaic suitable for churches, 
public and private buildings. All the decor- 
ations, including that of the spandrels and 
lunettes of the entablature were hand 
painted in under-glaze. By present-day 
standards this was an ugly and over- 
elaborate structure yet so greatly was it 
admired in America at the time that it 
was retained in a permanent museum 
collection in Chicago. 

Work of this kind, which was to be 
found throughout this country, is repre- 
sentative of the style favoured by architects 
and designers alike. Among the best-known 
examples one might instance the refresh- 
ment room and ceramic gallery at South 
Kensington Museum—and the grill room 
in the same building with its large pictorial 
ceramic panels by Sir. E. J. Poynter; the 
Birkbeck Bank, Holborn, that extra- 
ordinary building resplendent with ceramics 
inside and out; and to go further afield the 
renowned faience corridor at Glasgow City 


Chambers. In their brochure issued at the 
Chicago Exhibition of 1893 Messrs. Maw’s 
alone claimed a large number of distin. 
guished patrons and clients for whom 
work had already been executed, including 
‘Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen of 
England’, Alexander II of Russia, the 
Khedive of Egypt, the Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh, nine Dukes, seven Marquises, seven 
Earls and the Corporation of Manchester, 
and innumerable clubs, banks, churches 
and offices from Paramatta to Preston, 
and Omaha to Bootle—an impressive and 
frightening list. This was, indeed, the 
hey-day of the ceramist, and English 
products dominated the world’s markets. 

It should not be assumed, however, that 
ceramic design was treated lightly. Most of 
the larger manufacturers employed artists 
of repute, usually on a free-lance basis, 
and also established their own studios, 
Several distinguished Royal Academicians 
—Sir E. J. Poynter and Sir Edwin Burne- 
Jones, for example—executed many tile 
pictures and designs for mosaic panels. 

In the ceramic field no less than in the 
other arts and crafts the influence of 
William Morris was greatly evident, and 
many architects and designers at home and 
abroad who followed his precepts took an 
interest in this medium. For instance 
C. F. A. Voysey, George Walton and 
Walter Crane in England; Josef Hoffmann 
in Vienna and J. M. Olbrich in Germany. 
The highly decorative plant and animal 
motifs of Morris’s tapestries and wall- 
papers lent themselves admirably to tile 
patterning, and by contrast the undulating 
lines of the iris, tulip and lily emblems of 
art nouveau are no less evident at this time. 

Perhaps the most influential designer of 
the late 19th century was Morris’s friend 
William de Morgan. de Morgan’s style of 
decoration is very much in the William 
Morris manner; rich, vigorous patterns of 
mediaeval character and Oriental colour 
fill the surface of the tile. He favoured 
floral and plant forms, animals and birds— 
especially the peacock. His colours are 
strong yet subtle, the blues and greens 
having great depth and brilliance. 

de Morgan went into partnership with 
the architect Halsey Ricardo about 1888 
and set up a factory near Wandsworth 
Bridge. One of the most interesting buildings 
by the partners which has survived more 
or less intact is No. 8 Addison Road, 
London, W., a house built for the Deben- 
ham’s in 1907.1 This luxuriously appointed 
mansion had five reception rooms, eleven 
bedrooms, five bathrooms, and a great 
domed central hall encrusted with Venetian 
mosaic in sombre blues and purples. It is 
said that Italian mosaic craftsmen worked 
for three years to complete this apartment. 

Each room has a distinctive tiled fire- 
place, and most of the corridors and 
staircases are tiled. The exterior is faced 
with terra-cotta and glazed bricks—the 
latter brilliant blue or green in colour. 
The main doorway is approached through 
a covered way containing panels of richly 
decorated tiles. This extraordinary house, 


1 P.S. In December 1954 this house was being altered 
internally—it had been acquired by a school of ballet. 
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No. 8 Addison Road, Kensington, 1907. Halsey 
Ricardo and William de Morgan 


built in the classical style to a colour scheme 
without classical precedent, illustrated 
admirably the concept formulated by 
certain architects and artists at this time 
of a new town and city architecture of 
permanently colourful buildings. After 
fifty years the colours still retain their 
freshness, and there is little evidence of 
deterioration in the facing. But the total 
effect is not pleasing: the building has a 
strange air of aloofness, of cold, metallic 
harshness. Moreover, the joints between 
the light-toned terra-cotta slabs have 
darkened and become so obtrusive that 
they tend to disrupt the uniformity of the 
larger plain areas. The patterned tiles used 
inside the house in panels and for fireplaces 
are for the most part excellent. 

At this time polychromatic decoration 
was reserved usually for small areas, for 
spandrels, tympanums, lunettes and the 
like, in any building faced with a ceramic 
material. Very often such colourful accents 
were lost in the riot of ‘architectural’ 
motifs that claimed the attention and 
dulled the critical faculties of the observer. 

By the turn of the century many of the 
technical problems of the ceramic manu- 
facturer had been solved and the industry 
was prospering. The Five Towns had long 
ago laid their mantle of soot over the 
fertile midland plain; the finest clay beds 
had been opened up elsewhere, as, for 
example, at Poole in Dorset, where the 
famous firm of Carter’s was founded in 
1873. There seemed no limit to the range 
and variety of colours, textures and glazes 
available to the architect, and technical 
miracles of casting, colouring and fixing 
were performed. 

It is interesting to observe that prices 


.| for some first-class materials were high 


even at this time. Minton’s trade catalogues 
as early as 1870 had shown 4 in. majolica 
wall tiles, ‘including for pattern and border’, 
at 45s. per sq. yd. White glazed earthen- 


_| ware wall tiles 6 in. by 6 in. by } in., how- 


ever, were only 8s. 3d. (12s., if coloured 
turquoise) and 6 in. by 6 in. encaustics 
were cheap at prices ranging from 1d. to 
ls. each. 

The quality of British ceramics and the 
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standards of craftsmanship offered by the 
best firms were unsurpassed, and only 
the deplorably low level of taste shown by 
manufacturers and public—and, let it be 
admitted, by the great majority of archi- 
tects and designers—causes one to view 
with dismay the visible results of this great 
and universal revival. 


CERAMICS SINCE 1918 


The first reaction to Victorian and 
Edwardian architecture came after the 
Great War of 1914-18 when a shaken and 
sobered people and a much depleted 
industry turned to plain tiles and faience 
of pastel hues, whites and creams, with 
an egg-shell or matt glaze. Such work, of 
course, was relatively cheap to produce 
and between the wars a vast quantity of 
material of this kind was manufactured. 
Rich colours and patterns were rare and 
decorative effects were obtained usually 
by geometrical figures, linear forms and 
banding. This was the period of the black 
and cream bathroom, the white faience 
facade with red string courses, vertical fins 
and purple mullions; and the bulbous 
faience fireplace. 

Apart from economy, the other advan- 
tages of using a ceramic facing (advantages 
that had become apparent for the first 
time during the stone masons’ strike of 
1877, and had been proved by years of 
exposure in industrial atmospheres), im- 
permeability, cleanness, fire resisting pro- 
perties, ensured its widespread use by 
architects between the wars. Furthermore, 
it provided an excellent cladding for 
buildings constructed in the now fashion- 
able, yet aesthetically intransigent material, 


concrete. It is interesting to observe that 


Auguste Perret, that advocate of the 
expressive concrete frame and panel, did 
in fact use ceramic slabs, and tiles of 
curious pinnate shape to decorate the 
facade of his famous apartment house, 
No. 23 rue Franklin, Paris, designed 1902. 
The slabs, grey and white matt glazed, 
separated by a wide joint, were used to 
encase and demarcate the structural frame; 
the infilling was covered with a floral 
pattern of small tiles. Perret used also 
small button tiles of about 1 in. diameter 
with a convex or concave glazed face 
which give an attractive studded texture 
to the wall surface. 


An interesting variation on the tradi- ° 


tional method of using mosaic is to be 
seen at Barcelona, where a contemporary 
of Auguste Perret—Antonio Gaudi—pro- 
duced some remarkably telling effects by 
using polychromatic ceramic mosaic for 
facing walls and covering roofs. Very 
often his ‘tesserae’ consisted of broken 
pieces of pottery embedded in cement. 
The total effect of such a patchwork of 
colour, on say, the serpentine garden walls 
of the Parque Guell, Barcelona (1900), 
may have inspired the gigantic stone mosaic 
now being constructed to the design and 
under the direction of Diego de Rivera at 
the Stadium, Mexico University. The 
encrustations of pinnacles on the fabulous 
cathedral church at Barcelona—La Sagrada 


No. 23 rue Franklin, Paris, 1902. Perret 


Familia—and the scale-like roofs of the 
Conserjeria of the Parque Guell, are 
closer to eastern than to western practice, 
and, for effect, demand a dry climate and 
brilliant sunshine. If nothing else they 
serve here to demonstrate the flexibility, 
and almost unlimited decorative poten- 
tialities of this material. 

The use of mosaic on a large scale as a 
surfacing material in modern work is 
exceptional in Western Europe, though 
fairly common in Italy where marble is 
readily available, and in the 1930’s was 
used for railway station platforms and 
canopies. Although offering an admirable 
solution to the problem of facing concrete 
walls (mosaic adds flexibility to the many 
attributes of other ceramic materials), it is 
nevertheless costly. Even so, experimental 
work in South America, where building 
costs are secondary to architectural effect, 
is focusing attention again on this im- 
portant material and in Dublin Mr. 
Michael Scott has made excellent use of 
it in his striking bus terminal station. 

During the inter-war period several 
attempts were made to re-introduce colours 
in building, but these were tentative, the 
majority of architects, it would seem, were 
still too close in time to the exuberant 
nineties and too uncertain of themselves 
in a world where artistic values were con- 
stantly changing to make any sustained and 
positive contribution. Coloured faience 
insets and memorial plaques in safe della 
Robbia ware were the order of the day in 
England: and one might instance the great 
modelled insets at Messrs. Doulton’s 
offices, the Albert Embankment, as an 
excellent example of this kind of work. 

On the continent of Europe a similar 
diffidence can be observed, although a few 
progressive architects used ceramic and 
glass mosaic more imaginatively. For 
instance, The Golden Chamber, Stockholm 
Town Hall, was, perhaps, the most richly 
decorated and impressive apartment con- 
structed in Europe between the wars. 

Interesting though such decorative work 
may be, by far the greatest majority of 
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Winter Gardens, Blackpool, in white glazed 


terra-cotta. c. 1925. Dereham, MacKeith, 


architects 

architects at this time were concerned 
primarily with the problems of cladding 
buildings economically rather than decor- 
ating them. The adaptability of ceramics, 
especially terra-cotta and faience, ensured 
a ready market for manufacturers. Archi- 
tects who continued to work in the 
classical or even gothic idiom found these 
materials just as congenial as had their 
predecessors. Many buildings of debased 
classical and pseudo-mediaeval form were 
erected at this time, now, however, in 
white, ivory, or cream faience rather than 
the robust, if vulgar, ruabon reds and 
browns of earlier days. 

Advocates of the modern style, which 
manifested itself in the late twenties, soon 
began to exploit the smooth hygienic 
surfaces offered by large faience slabs, 
and indulged their fancy for horizontal or 
vertical striations. The fashion for ‘stream 
lining’ encouraged the use of slabs with 
rounded ends; of rounded mullions; and, 
indeed, of buildings with rounded angles. 
Moreover, since slabs are cast in a mould, 
the rounded form is not only stronger but 
a more practical (i.e. functional) shape 
than one with sharp arrises. This latter 
fact may well have contributed to the 
persistence of this shape which the manu- 
facturer certainly prefers and, no doubt, 
introduces wherever possible in the details 
he prepares for the architect. 

The superficial characteristics of the new 
style—the horizontal lines, long windows, 
plain unadorned surfaces, and occasional 
accents of bright colour—soon became 
popular clichés exploited by the insensitive 
designer and the second-rate builder. So 
much work of inferior design was executed 
between the wars, in fact, that from the 
aesthetic point of view at least, ceramic 
facing materials again began to fall into 
disrepute—except, that is, for strictly 
utilitarian purposes—hospital and factory 
interiors, swimming baths and the like 
where, of course, they were indispensable. 
Against such examples, however, must be 
set the work of thoughtful individuals 
who, recognising the peculiar qualities of 
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the material, designed with greater under- 
standing. 

English manufacturers—and not only in 
the ceramic industry—excel in producing 
high-class work of this calibre where 
materials, colour and finish are superb. 
In the decorative field, however, where 
imagination and a capacity for stimulating, 
creative design is essential, the story is 
often very different, and one cannot but 
regret that so many ceramic manufacturers 
continue to turn out stock designs which 
have little if any real artistic merit. 

Most firms have a ‘studio’. The design 
staff, though technically proficient (often 
they have been promoted from the works), 
skilful and often gifted draughtsmen, 
excellently equipped for routine work in 
the tradition of the firm, can rarely make 
any major contribution in design. The 
deplorable record of the British ceramic 
industry in the design of domestic fire- 
places may be largely due to this factor; 
that is, where the blame cannot be laid at 
the doer of the commercial slabber. 

Several large concerns employ, or have 
employed, specialist designers, and there 
is much to commend such an arrangement 
provided, as always, that the right man can 
be found for the job. A desirable alternative 
would be the employment of consultants, 
either architects or persons recommended 
by the Council of Industrial Design. 
Several firms already commission work 
from free-lance ceramic artists—usually 
with notable success. 

At the moment the ceramic industry is 
working to full capacity, the demand— 
especially for standard products, white, 
cream and mottled tiles, for instance—far 
exceeding the supply. The demand for 
decorated ware is increasing. With the 
universal revival of interest in colour, 
pattern and decoration generally, however, 
future prospects for the industry would 
seem to be very good. 


TERRA-COTTA AND FAIENCE 


The author discusses the precise meanings 
of the terms ‘terra-cotta’ and ‘faience’ 
about which there are some differences of 
opinion and outlines the principal methods 
of manufacture. He summarises this section 
by stating that there are two main kinds 
of ceramic: (1) ‘Constructional’, which is 
in the form of hollow blocks which can 
make or be bonded into a structure; and 
(2) ‘Slab’, which consists of flat tile-shaped 
units. Both can be glazed or unglazed. 
It should be noted that the term ‘terra- 
cotta’ is now used by architects and the 
trade to describe ‘constructional’ ceramic 
ware; ‘faience’ denoting the slab form 
irrespective of firings and glaze. The report 
continues: 


Design requirements. As a direct result of 
improved methods of manufacture it is 
now possible to obtain slabs or blocks for 
plain unmoulded work! from 27 to 30 in. 
long by 16 to 18 in. high; these might be 
14 to 2 in. thick. Reputable manufacturers 
would guarantee the straightness of such 
slabs within certain specified limits. It 
1 This is known as ‘ashlar’ to the trade. 


e slabs 
with rounded angles. Hosed twice a year 


must be understood, however, that some 
slight deflection is inevitable even under the 
most rigidly controlled conditions of manu- 
facture, and one major firm includes in 
its specification a clause permitting a 
maximum variation from ‘straightness’ of 
4in. in its standard 24 in. by 12 in. faience 
slab—a remarkably small discrepancy in a 
piece of this size. 

Although the makers will do their best 
to provide faultless pieces of large size, 
such work is costly and often quite un- 
necessary, since it is seldom impossible, 
except in ashlar work, to obtain the effect 
required by using a mosaic of relatively 
small pieces with concealed joints. Here, 
again, the manufacturer and his design 
staff will advise on the best method to use 
in any particular case. 

Of equal importance to the size and 
shape of the various ceramic units in a 
facade is the pattern of jointing. Ceramic 
work almost invariably requires grouting 
or pointing, and in terra-cotta and faience 
walling the minimum width of joint 
recommended by experienced fixers for 
external work is 3/16 in. If the joints are 
made less than this the mortar does not 
have an adequate key, and soon cracks or 
drops away with disastrous effects upon 
the appearance and_ weather-resisting 
properties of the building. A wide joint, 
on the other hand, assists the adhesion of 
the slabs to their bed and materially 
increases the strength of the wall. 

Since the joints have to be wide they 
will, inevitably, affect the appearance of a 
wall—especially a plain or ashlar wall not 
broken up by ornament. It may well be 
advantageous, therefore, to emphasise 
the pattern of joints, giving a texture to the 
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wall rather than to attempt to obtain the 
smooth, almost homogeneous effect pos- 
sible in ashlar masonry. The importance 
of recognising the limitations as well as 
the potentialities of ceramic materials, 
especially in the aesthetic field, cannot be 
overstressed. Faience is not masonry; 
by its very nature it demands a different 
technique. 

Various treatments and patterns come 
at once to mind—the simplest being that 
of grouping, say, two or four slabs together 
and surrounding them with a wide joint 
perhaps to lin. This treatment, 
which can be most attractive, breaks up 
the wall surface into a pattern of large 
squares or rectangles, and leads one 
naturally to consider whether any economic 
advantage would be gained by slabbing 
four or more pieces together, either in the 
works or on the site, before building 
them into the wall. Enquiries have shown, 
however, that this method of fabrication 
might well be more costly than the tradi- 
tional method of fixing, since the larger 
slabs would be difficult to handle and 
would require some form of mechanical 
lifting tackle. Moreover, ceramics, unlike 
most building materials, cannot be patched 
up. If chipped or fractured, each damaged 
unit must be replaced—hence considerable 
wastage could be anticipated.! 

Almost any shape can be obtained in 
faience—a reference to the illustrations of 
19th-century work given here will convince 
the most sceptical that virtually nothing is 
impossible in this material. The architect, 
therefore, has considerable freedom of 
choice, especially in the decorative field. 
Manufacturers emphasise, however, that 
much time could be saved if the architect 
submitted at an early stage a 4-in. detail 
drawing only of that part of the building 
to be faced with ceramic materials, no 
attempt being made to deal with the fixing 
problems involved. From such a drawing 
the specialist staff would produce con- 
structional drawings pointing out mean- 
while any uneconomical details, and 
advising alternative arrangements where 
necessary.2 

Economies can most easily be effected 
by using units of standard size, most of 
which can often be drawn from the manu- 
facturer’s stock. Faience slabs are frequently 
sawn to shape to meet the requirements of 
a design in which units slightly less than 
a standard size have been specified. An 
additional process of this kind naturally 
increases cost and, with a little more care 
on the drawing board, might easily be 
reduced if not eliminated. 

The manufacturer finds cutting more 
economical than the making of special 
moulds, except for repetitive work on large 
jobs, since the process is a mechanical one 
and fairly rapid. In fact nearly all slabs 
passed out by the makers are sawn to 
exact sizes, and carefully checked before 
despatch. 


1 At the Central Hospital, Ziirich, prefabricated 
panels of four 12-in. slabs set in a narrow concrete frame 
about 2 ft. 3 in. square are used successfully. 

2 Before work can proceed the manufacturers’ draughts- 
men prepare drawings showing allowances for shrinkage 
in firing. The separate units are modelled at the factory 
to these dimensions. 
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Savoy Café, Blackpool. 1938. MacKeith, Dickinson and Partners. Note pattern of wide joints 


For special sections, mouldings and orna- 
mental features, clay models are made. 
These are built up by hand to full size and 
allowed to set. An architect designing any 
but the simplest details of this kind would 
be well advised to see the models at this 
stage, since refinements or modifications 
can be made easily and quickly before 
production begins. 

The full-sized model is then encased in a 
thick plaster or ceramic skin, which when 


_ set and cut away will form the mould from 


which the finished slab is cast. For large 
details the mould itself will be a big and 
expensive thing, costing perhaps several 
times the price of the unit cast within it. 
For this reason, if for no other, it is 
clear that the fewer the special details the 
more economical the finished job becomes. 
It must be noted that where even quite 
elaborate units repeat many times, the 
overall cost of production may offset the 
apparently high initial cost of the moulds— 
unless, of course, difficult fixing problems 
are involved also. Again, the manufacturer 
should be consulted before an elaborate 
or complicated feature is confirmed as an 
integral part of the design. 


Cost. In all structural faience and terra- 
cotta, the price quoted is based upon the 
cubic content of the material to be used. 
It is therefore virtually impossible for the 
manufacturer to give even an approximate 
figure for such work until detailed drawings 
are presented to him. Ashlar or plain 
slabbing is, of course, cheaper than moulded 
or special work. The size of the job, too, 
is an important factor, it being relatively 
much cheaper to carry out a large pro- 
gramme involving several hundreds of 
cubic feet than one requiring ten or fifteen. 
Transport costs and fixing costs (when 
carried out by the manufacturer’s own 
workmen) are affected, naturally, by the 


geographical position of the site and its 
proximity or otherwise to the source of 
supply. 

For non-structural faience and _terra- 
cotta approximate figures can be given 
here based upon current (1954/55) materials 
and labour costs. It is some manufacturers’ 
practice to start calculating the price by 
determining the minimum cost for the 
job and assuming everything to be straight- 
forward—then making additions for extras 
likely to arise from any of the factors 
mentioned above, costs of special units, 
cutting and trimming, fixing difficulties, etc. 

A rough estimate of the price per yard, 
fixed, of plain unmoulded faience slabs 
for a fair-sized job would be about 70s. 
to 80s. If the job were a small one, say a 
shop facade of single frontage, the price 
might easily rise to £5 to £8 per yard. 


Colour. Colour does not affect the price 
provided that the manufacturer’s standard 
range is used—and the standard ranges 
offered are surprisingly varied. Apropos 
the question of colour, it is again worth 
while for the architect to visit the works in 
order to see the full range of colours 
available—a range which often far exceeds 
in quality and variety the rather indifferent, 
watery reproductions depicted in trade cir- 
culars and represented by mounted samples. 

Then again the ceramic men are rather 
secretive about their experimental work. 
They will produce from a cupboard or 
drawer dusty samples of unusual hue or 
pattern, often quite charming things which 
have never really seen the light of day. 
One wonders how many good designs, 
hidden from a competitor’s eye, are for- 
gotten and never put into production. The 
architect can, perhaps, help in this regard 
for there is room for much closer co- 
operation between the manufacturer, his 
chief designer, and the architect. 
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Refuge building, Manchester, 1906 


The colours used in ceramic work are 
permanent. They are either inherent in 
the clays. forming the body—as in the 
case of much unglazed terra-cotta—or 
introduced during manufacture, or are 
applied in the form of a glaze. It must be 
emphasised that glazing consists essentially 
of melting on to, or fusing with the body, a 
material that may be described as glass; a 
material having the properties of glass, 
being impervious to the weather, hard, 
tough, easily cleaned, and retaining its 
colour indefinitely. Only where a wall 
facing is subjected to dampness or water 
penetration from the back will the colour 
and body of the ceramic finish be affected. 

Glazed terra-cotta and faience can be 
obtained in almost any colour. Most manu- 
facturers carry an extensive range with 
exceptionally fine greys, blues and buffs. 
Only the reds seem to be rather elusive, 
especially bright reds and vermilions, but 
these can be obtained by using special 
glazes and by careful firing. It is a wise 
precaution to have samples of such pieces 
thoroughly tested before ordering in quan- 
tity. There are also many varieties of 
mottled, marbled and ‘granite’ finishes 
which are by no means unattractive. 


Texture. Patterned or textured surfaces are 
rarely to be seen, however, except for 
strictly utilitarian purposes—usually for 
paving. One of the most interesting pieces 
examined at a certain North Country works 
was a non-slip floor slab intended for use 
in swimming pools. The surface of this was 
covered with a pattern of small impressions 
about 1 in. square giving a pleasant texture 
that would have been most attractive as a 
wall finish. Such surface modelling is 
perfectly simple to introduce during manu- 
facture, and would make little difference 
to the cost of a job provided again that a 
reasonable quantity of slabs was required. 

By accepting only the common form of 
plain unit or the standard fluted or reeded 
pattern offered by the manufacturers, it 
would seem that architects have neglected 
a most interesting and valuable field for 
experiment. The ceramic producer needs a 
little persuading before he will embark 
upon new adventures. He, after all, is a 
business man first and foremost. He will 


suggest, for instance, that one of his 
standard products is very similar to the 
one required, and the additional expense 
of a special mould is not worth while— 
but once his interest is aroused he will go 
to great lengths to help and, if a particular 
problem has a solution, he will find it. 
There is no reason, therefore, why archi- 
tects should not submit designs for textured 
or modelled surfaces of a special kind that 
do not appear in the catalogues, but this 
should be done at an early stage when the 
design is still in sketch form so that 
modifications considered necessary by the 
manufacturer may be made. 

Whenever a patterned or textured 
surface is contemplated, however, two 
important factors must be kept in mind. 
First, the dominance of the pattern of joints 
in a wall—each slab unit will still be out- 
lined by the joints, thus making an effect 
of overall texture difficult to achieve 
except where the area is large and the joints 
of relative insignificance. Secondly, the 
tendency of individual slabs to distort in 
firing, making necessary some trimming or 
grinding of the edges in order to arrive at 
the sizes required. This means that the 
accurate registration of pattern between 
adjacent slabs is not easy to obtain, espe- 
cially if contiguous sides are long and thus 
more prone to distortion. 

These points are mentioned, not in an 
attempt to discourage the designer, but to 
draw attention to the importance of always 
keeping in mind the nature and properties 
of the material, and the paramount signi- 
ficance of good detailing. 


Fixing. General. When a building is ready 
for the application of its ceramic veneer 
the fixers do their own measuring and any 
further detailing that may be necessary. 
Each unit is fixed individually. The ‘bond’ 
indicated by the joint pattern, whether 
broken or square (i.e. with continuous 
vertical and horizontal joints), having 
nothing to do with the strength of the 
finished job. The fixer prefers the broken 
jointed pattern since slight discrepancies 
are less noticeable than in square jointed 
work. 

Constructional faience (terra cotta) must 
be bonded into the structure, bonding 
members being required about every 5 ft. 
centres in the course. Overhanging or 
projecting members must be soundly 
bedded and go back deeply into the wall. 
Bonding courses are especially important 
in large plain areas and should occur about 
every S5ft. of vertical height. Additional 
support for narrow slabs can be given by 
cramps. 

All thin facing slabs (about 1} in.) are 
provided with dovetailed grooves at the 
back which give a good key for the cement 
mortar. For heights above about 10 ft. 
some architects prefer to specify cramps, 
although reputable manufacturers affirm 
that these are quite unnecessary, the cement 
mortar providing all the support required 
for each individual slab. 

Where used, cramps are spaced out at 
about two to the square yard. The old 
fish-tailed cramp has now been superseded 
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Holland House garden screen 


largely by a simple 2 in. bent wire device 
of phosphor-bronze of the shape and weight 
of a right-angled pot-hook. This has the 
advantage that the fixer need only drill a 
hole of 4 in. diameter into the supporting 
wall instead of chipping away the con- 
siderably larger opening necessary to take a 
fish-tail. Alternatively, of course, the cramps 
can be built in as work proceeds. The 
cramp is pushed home and the hole filled 
with cement. Small holes on the edges of 
the slabs provide the necessary anchorage. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
Russians have developed quite a different 
method of fixing. They make a glazed 
ceramic facing slab of L-shaped section. 
The foot of the L, a short projecting ledge 
that runs the full width of the slab, is 
built into the horizontal brick courses. 
Sometimes the slabs are fixed after the 
brickwork is finished, but usually they are 
built in as work proceeds. 

Mr. Cecil C. Handisyde who visited 
Russia in September 1953, states that most 
of these units are pale buff in colour, 
although occasionally two different colours 
are used on the same building. He com- 
ments also on the poor design of much 
exterior work, particularly in Kiev, which 
consists apparently of crudely detailed 
moulded or embossed faience and tile- 
work. In contrast to this work, most visitors 
to Moscow agree that some of the best 
decorative ceramics—speaking technically 
—are to be found in the Metro stations.! 

Defects. It is claimed by manufacturers, 
and not without justification if the hazards 
of fixing are not taken into account, that 
at least 90 per cent of failures in ceramic 
facings are due to circumstances beyond 
their control. Possibly the two most 
common reasons for failure are: 

(1) Movement in the structure itself due, 
perhaps, to expansion, shrinkage, settle- 
ment or—and this is often overlooked by 
architects—vibration from passing traffic, 
nearby machinery or some similar cause. 
(N.B. Where vibration is likely to be 
present the slabs should be fixed by cramps.) 

(2) Dampness penetrating to the un- 
glazed back of the slabs. This will cause 


1 ‘Russian Brickwork and Glazed Ceramics’, a short 
paper by Cecil C. Handisyde, A.A.Dipl. [A]. THE BRICK 
BULLETIN, Vol. 2, No. 7, p. 3, et seq. 
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discoloration, flaking or disintegration 
under the action of frost, and the eventual 
loosening of the key and dislodgment of 
the slab. It may be the cause of efflorescence 
in a brick or concrete wall, which will 
penetrate and affect the appearance of the 
slab. One particularly vulnerable spot is 
the parapet wall. Although the outer 
(visible) face of a parapet wall to, say, a 
pitched roof, may be rendered impervious 
to the weather by a ceramic covering, the 
inner face, exposed to the roof, is rarely 
weather-proofed. This means that the 
upstanding wall may be very wet at times 
behind the ceramic skin, and in winter 
frost action may cause extensive damage. 

Another possible source of trouble is 
moisture penetrating through the joints. 
The glazed face of the slab is impervious to 
the weather and it is desirable to obtain 
an equally impervious joint. This is not 
easy since an essential prerequisite is a 
perfect key between the joint and the 
slab. Movement in the slab or the structure 
to which it is attached may cause hair cracks 
in the joint through which moisture will 
penetrate to the porous back of the slab. 

The risk of water penetration is greatly 
increased in large plain wall areas down 
which, in wet weather, a veritable cascade 
of water may run, forcing its way into every 
minute crack, and seeking to carry away the 
jointing material itself. There can be no 
doubt that regularly spaced horizontal 
string or drip courses of constructional 
faience at, say, 5 to 10 ft. intervals, bonded 
into the wall itself, provide the most satis- 
factory solution to this problem. But such 
devices may well prove objectionable on 
aesthetic grounds. The alternative, how- 
ever, should be considered by the architect, 
since in the event of serious moisture pene- 
tration and frost action large areas of 
slabbing may become defective and, indeed, 
dangerous. The only solution in such cases 
is to strip and renew the facing—a laborious 
and costly job. Where a plain area of thin 
slabs is considered essential—without hori- 
zontal strings—then the fixing becomes of 
paramount importance and should be 
carefully supervised by the architect. 

The practice of ‘buttering’ each slab with 
mortar (this usually consists of planting a 
dab at each corner) and forcing it back 
against the wall should be improved upon 
by ensuring that the whole of the back of 
the slab is covered, leaving no possibility 
of air pockets between it and the wall 
where condensation could take place. There 
would seem to be general agreement now 
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50 ft. crack in cinema fagade due to settlement 
or vibration 


among fixers that this method is the best, 
although the question has been keenly 
debated for many years. 

The mortar itself should be most care- 
fully prepared to the specification recom- 
mended by the manufacturers for the parti- 
cular type of ceramic body used for the 
slab. The objective being—as always—to 
make the slab and the fixative (and the 
wall) as homogeneous as possible. The 
mortar used for the final pointing up should 
be water-proofed. (In one building ex- 
amined, joints, about 1 in. wide, surround- 
ing pairs of faience slabs had been defective. 
These were raked out, filled with a water- 
proofed mortar and, when set, painted with 
a water-proofing liquid. The results have 
been entirely satisfactory but, presumably, 
repainting will be required from time to 
time.) It is essential that the water-proofing 
material should be of the best and most 
reliable make if this is to prove effective. 
From several buildings examined, of 
about 50 years of age, there seems little 
doubt that constructional faience provides 
by far the most lasting and satisfactory 
finish. Some crazing there may be, but 
rarely does flaking occur, and, since the 
facing is securely bonded into the structure, 
there is little if any risk of dislodgment. 


Modern German relief sculpture 


In view of the ever-present risk of such 
defects, even in the most carefully detailed 
building, it is not easy to understand why 
large slabs are used on the underside of 
horizontal projections, such as balconies, 
hoods and canopies, the upper surfaces of 
which are exposed to the weather, without 
some special form of fixing. An alternative, 
though perhaps a more costly solution, 
would be to use ceramic mosaic in such 
situations. 

As stated previously, one of the most 
vulnerable points in any ceramic wall is the 
parapet and coping. It is essential, therefore, 
that a damp course should be inserted 
immediately below the coping slab, and 
that the vertical joints should be weathered 
and carefully pointed. Cornices or other 
wide projections should, if at all practicable, 
be covered with copper or lead flashing— 
here again detailing is important. 


Preparation of surfaces. In order to secure 
a firm key, wall surfaces should be as level 
and even as possible. Brick walls should be 
left unpointed with the joints rough struck, 
so that the fixer can prepare and lay his own 
bed. It is important that the surface to 
which the slabs are to be fixed should be 
perfectly sound. It would be inadvisable to 


Holland House. Details of garden screen of unglazed terra-cotta units. See also page opposite 
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set slabs against a rendered wall unless the 
firmness of the rendering could be assured. 
In such a case the strength of the key would 
depend upon the adhesive properties of the 
rendering and not solely upon the cement 
mortar backing of the slab. Slabs should 
never be fixed upon old rendering or plaster- 
ing. 

The normal constituents of the mortar, 
or ‘compo’ as it is called in the trade, are 
Portland cement (one part),! and clean 
sand (two-three parts). It is mixed with 
water to a fairly stiff consistency. The 
addition of too much water will cause 
greater movement during the drying out 
period and should be avoided. If possible 
ceramic materials should not be fixed in 
frosty weather.? 

The mortar is spread over the back of the 
slab to be fixed and not applied to the wall 
surface. The slab itself and the wall to 
which it is to be fixed must be thoroughly 
soaked with water to prevent the absorp- 
tion of moisture from the mortar before the 
cement has had time to set. 

When the slabs have been fixed in posi- 
tion and the mortar has set, the joints are 
pointed in precisely the same way that 
brickwork is pointed. A mastic recom- 
mended by fixers is made of Portland 
cement (one part) and fine sand (two parts) 
mixed to a stiff paste with clean water. Some 
fixers use neat Portland cement, but this 
almost invariably cracks in drying. The 
weaker mixes are to be preferred. The joint 
should be carefully raked out, thoroughly 
soaked with water, and the mastic firmly 
pressed home so that it penetrates as deeply 
as possible, filling every cavity. 

Joints may be finished in a variety of 
ways—flush, hollowed, or struck—exactly 
as in brickwork, and the mastic may be 
coloured. Experienced fixers recommend 
that a coloured cement be used for this 
purpose since the particles will then be 
evenly distributed throughout the mix. If a 


1 Portland cement has proved the best for this purpose. 
Keene’s cement should not be used, especially if there is 
the slightest risk of damp penetration. 

2 Carter and Hidden, Wall and Floor Tiling. 
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Examples of modelled work. Left, Dutch. 
Above, Swiss. Right, English 


colouring agent is added to the mastic 
thorough and careful mixing is essential 
before the water is added. The effect of the 
sand upon the colour mix should be taken 
into account since variations in the colour 
of this element will produce differences in 
the mastic. 

The final process is that of washing down 
and, in the case of glazed slabs, polishing. 
Where estimates are given by the sub- 
contractor for fixing, these normally will 
include for pointing and cleaning down 
complete. 


Special Features. The plastic properties of 
ceramic materials allow the designer almost 
unlimited freedom, and high relief work, 
and, indeed, modelling in the round, 
present few unsurmountable difficulties to 
the skilled craftsman. 

In all work of this kind, however, con- 
sultation with the specialist is essential. 
There may be little objection to the form 
and complexity of a design, but the method 
of making suitable moulds, the question of 
breaking the piece down into manageable 
units for handling, the problems of casting 
and firing, all require expert knowledge 
which the architect can hardly be expected 
to possess, and may well necessitate some 
modification to the design as originally 
conceived. 

Large units can be cast in one piece— 
corbel blocks in faience 5 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. by 
1 ft., have been made, for example—but 
more often than not the manufacturer will 
insist upon making them in several parts to 
reduce the risk of distortion during firing. 
This means that joints are required which, 
unless carefully detailed, may ruin the 
appearance of the finished work, no matter 
how cleverly they are tinted to match the 
surface of the object. 

Large units are always made in duplicate 
—sometimes in triplicate—the hazards of 
firing being such that the manufacturer 
cannot afford to lose time in repeating the 
initial process when the piece may require 
several more firings before it is finished. 

Special features, then, are likely to be 
costly, but they will possess all the attri- 
butes of plain work; they will be im- 


permeable, fireproof, unaffected by atmo- 
spheric pollution, and their colours will be 
permanent. 


Relief Sculpture. Ceramic materials, either 
terra-cotta or faience, can be used to good 
effect for modern relief sculpture. They can 
be modelled upon a base which may be 
built into a brick or stone wall, the sculp- 
tured form itself standing well forward of 
the wall surface. Such work can look 
especially pleasing against a rendered or 
roughened wall where the shadows show to 
full advantage. 

It would seem that there is an interesting 
field for experiment here, another field that 
has been neglected, perhaps, because of the 
legacy of Victorian or Edwardian times 
which has prejudiced the modern artist 
against ceramic materials. 


Ceramic Grilles. In his quest for some 
textural or decorative feature to contrast 
with the severe forms of modern building, 
the architect has occasionally turned to the 
openwork screen or grille. This may have 
been used as an external feature, as a screen 
to a terrace, or in a garden, but the rhythmic 
pattern of solids and voids and the play of 
shadow over its surfaces often provide a 
valuable accent in an otherwise unrelieved 
scheme. The rapid growth in popularity of 
brise-soleils in tropical countries has focused 
attention sharply on the aesthetic value of 
repetitive patterns, if carefully proportioned 
and properly related to their setting. 

Ceramic materials lend themselves 
admirably to unit construction of this kind 
provided that the castings are not too large. 
There is, moreover, some historical 
precedent for work of this nature. In the 
garden at Holland House, Kensington—to 
take but one example—there are openwork 
screens of hollow unglazed terra-cotta 
slabs framed within a brick wall. These 
units are octagonal in shape and carry the 
Holland badge. 


(To be continued) 
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The Ackroydon Estate, 


Wandsworth 


Architect to the Council, Dr. J. L. Martin, M.A. [F]. 
Principal Housing Architect, H. J. Whitfield Lewis [A]. 
Assistant Housing Architect, Michael Powell, B.A. [A]. Architect 
in Charge, H. G. Gillett [A], assisted by A. P. Roach [A]. 


THE R.I.B.A. LONDON ARCHITECTURE BRONZE 
MEDAL for 1954 was awarded to a group of 
three blocks of flats, Oatlands Court, 
Chilworth Court and Duncombe House, 
which form the first portion to be completed 
of the London County Council’s Ackroydon 
Estate. Oatlands Court is an 11-storey 
point block, Duncombe House is of 
4 storeys and Chilworth Court consists of 
3 and 5 storeys. In 1954 Chilworth Court 
and Duncombe House were awarded a 
Housing Medal by the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government. 

The L.C.C. have acquired several housing 
sites in the Putney-Roehampton area and 
in developing them the aim has been to 
achieve a mixed development in which a 
certain number of high buildings will be 
combined with lower horizontal structures 
in an open layout that will as far as possible 
retain the natural beauty of the existing 
trees and landscape features and yet attain 
a population density of about 100 persons 
to the acre. 

The Ackroydon estate is one of the 
first of the Council’s mixed development 
schemes, and in it flats, maisonettes and 
houses have been planned with the object 
of giving a better sociological balance in 
the use of the various kinds of dwellings 
and of presenting a greater visual sense of 
architectural unity. 

The area of the site is 164 acres, developed 
at a density of 27 dwellings to the 


Duncombe House from the south-west corner 
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acre. The accommodation comprises 446 
dwellings with 1,436 rooms contained in 
24 blocks. A primary school recently built 
by the Council adjoins the estate. The 
principal types of buildings include point 
blocks of 11 or 8 storeys; 4-storey 
maisonettes; flats of 3, 4 and 5 storeys 
with either staircase or balcony access; 
three blocks of 3- and 4-bedroom houses; 
six shops with maisonettes over; a club 
room; 9 laundries; 2 playgrounds for 
children; an estate workshop; pram and 
store sheds and garages. This article is 
confined to a description of the group for 
which the London Architecture Medal was 
awarded. 

Reference to the accompanying layout 
plan of part of the estate will show that 
Chilworth Court and Duncombe House 
are arranged on three sides of a rectangular 
green having a children’s play area at the 
northern end. Duncombe House stands by 
itself, but Chilworth Court comprises two 
blocks running respectively down the 
western side of the rectangle and across 
the southern end; they are connected at 
the corner by a laundry at first floor level 


’ with stores below, forming a covered way 


to Wimbledon Park Side and Putney 
Heath. Duncombe House occupies the 
eastern side of the quadrangle. 

The site occupies less than 1} acres and 
it provides dwellings for nearly 200 persons. 
The Council claims that the varying height 
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Plan of 3-room flat, type B 


of the blocks, the contrast of different 
materials and the judicious use of colour 
give interest to a grouping that has some- 
thing of the character of a college green, 
and that these blocks in their setting form 
an architectural entity within the estate. 


Plan of 3-room flat, type A 


The construction of these blocks is in 
calculated load-bearing cross walls with 
floors and edge beams of reinforced con- 
crete. The external flank walls are 134 in. 
brickwork and the intermediate cross walls, 
which reduce the floor space to an econo- 
mical size, are 9in. The external panel 
walls supported by the edge beams have a 
44-in. outer skin, 2-in. cavity and 3-in. 
clinker block internal skin. The walls are 
faced with flint bricks. The windows are 
of wood with centre and bottom-hung 
lights as well as side-hung casements. 
The private balconies have hardwood slats 
supported on a steel frame, but the public 
ones have 4-in. diameter solid steel bars 
set between 14-in. by 4-in. metal slats, 
and aconcrete apron in front of the entrance 
doors to the flats. 

All floors are finished with thermoplastic 
tiles on screed. Walls are gypsum plastered, 
the ceilings having a skim coat of gypsum 
plaster on a bonding plaster. The sills are 
tiled. In the bathrooms and kitchens the 
walls have been finished with plastic 


emulsion paint; washable distemper being 


Chilworth Court, elevation to road 


BALCONY 


Plan of 4-room flat 


used for other walls and ceilings. Heating 
is by back boiler fires and immersion 
heaters. 

Oatlands Court, the point block, contains 
32 flats. There are three flats on each floor 
but on the ground floor the space for one 
flat is occupied by a small laundry with an 
adjoining toddlers’ playroom and obser- 
vation screen through which mothers can 
keep an eye on their children. The central 
core contains main and escape staircases, 
and two lifts which stop at alternate floors. 
Each living room is situated at the end of 
its wing and has a large balcony running 
the full width of the room. Each flat has 
two bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c. 
and a linen cupboard. 

The structure has a reinforced concrete 
frame with solid reinforced concrete floors. 
By cantilevering the floor slabs beyond the 
line of the columns a saving in steel has 
been made possible, while the external 
walls—expressed fully as curtain walls— 
allow full room-width windows. The 
exposed faces of the concrete aprons have 
been sprayed with a textured plastic finish 
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Duncombe House, showing private balconies 
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Chilworth Court, inward elevation of 5-storey portion 
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Oatlands Court, showing T-angle 


and other exposed concrete has been 
painted. The end walls of each wing are 
of cavity construction with brick facing. 

The lift shaft has been insulated from the 
adjoining rooms by a cavity wall and all 
floors are insulated from the structural 
floor by layers of Fibreglass quilt. 

Space heating is by the latest type of 
gas fires in the living rooms, warming by 
convection as well as radiation, and by 
electric radiant heaters above the draining- 
board in the kitchens. Water heating is by 
electric storage heaters under the draining- 
boards. 

The builders were Tersons Ltd. 


Left, typical floor plan of point block 
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A group of architects on a protection and repair of historic buildings course at Rievaulx Abbey 


had 


The York Institute 
of Architectural Study 


THE York Institute of Architectural Study is 
unique in being the only body whose sole 
function is the holding of regular vacation 
courses in architectural subjects. It aims at 
supplementing the curricula of full time 
schools of architecture by providing courses 
and facilities for study. It also provides the 
profession with specialised or advanced 
courses of various types. 

The Institute may be said to have started 
life when the Academic Development Com- 
mittee of the York Civic Trust decided in 
1948 to hold a summer school for architec- 
tural students to engage in measured draw- 
ing work and the study of architectural 
history. The Trust is a body which exists to 
promote interest in the City of York and 
the conservation of its ancient buildings. It 
enjoys very considerable local support, the 
Chairman of the Development Committee 
being the Dean of York. The Committee 
has the medieval St. Anthony’s Hall as its 
headquarters and it also has certain 
facilities at St. Mary’s Hotel. 

So successful was this first summer 
school that it has been repeated every year 
since 1948 and it is always fully booked up 
long before the date of starting. For this 
purpose the City of York provides an 
abundance of excellent buildings of all 
periods and, being centrally placed in Great 
Britain, can easily be reached from all parts 
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of the country. The students live at St. 
John’s College on very moderate terms. 
The existence of a ready-made audience 
justifies the inviting of eminent lecturers. 
After the second year Dr. W. A. Single- 
ton [F] became Director of Studies. Under 
his direction the number of courses was 
expanded, in the Easter and autumn as 
well as the summer, to include subjects of 
interest not only to architects and builders 
and other technically trained persons but 
also laymen. These include courses on such 
subjects as: the Protection and Repair of 
Ancient Buildings, the Care of Churches, 
Timber as a Structural Material in Build- 
ing, Public Park and Garden Design, the 
Modernisation of Obsolescent Dwellings 
and the History of English Architecture. 
This year the Institute is co-operating with 
the National Trust in an additional summer 
school on The English Country House for 
American visitors to Great Britain. In con- 
nection with the modernisation of obso- 
lescent dwellings an excellent public exhibi- 
tion was held in the York Public Library; it 
showed in photographs and drawings a 
large number of examples of such work 
drawn from several towns. The exhibition 
was intended primarily for laymen, both 
owners of small properties and members of 
local authorities, and gave full explana- 
tions of the work done and the costs in- 


volved; explanatory leaflets were available 
and government publications on sale. 

Apart from the summer schools for 
architectural students, perhaps the most 
popular courses have been those on the 
repair of ancient buildings. This has now 
become a highly specialised technique 
which the schools of architecture do not 
cover. Dr. Singleton and his staff decided 
that much of the existing knowledge and 
experience was in some danger of being lost 
because the architects, builders and crafts. 
men who possess them are for the most part 
no longer young. It is true that the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings have 
held courses on this subject in London, but 
it was felt that the Institute could well add 
to the existing body of knowledge, especi- 
ally in the north of England, and that the 
more persons who were trained in_ this 
special skill the better. It involves a 
thorough understanding of the construction 
of historic buildings and of the materials 
used in them, an appreciation of their 
design so that they may be sympathetically 
handled and a technical knowledge of 
methods of overcoming the ravages of 
damp, decay and neglect without loss of 
original character. 

It is therefore highly appropriate that 
from 1956 onwards the courses will be held 
in a repaired ancient building which is both 
an efficient centre for the Institute’s activi- 
ties and an exhibition of various methods of 
repair. Before the building—the disused 
church of St. John’s Ousebridge in York— 
was obtained, the York Civic Trust 
decided that the time was ripe for the 
various courses, which had hitherto been 
directly under the aegis of the Academic 
Development Committee, to be welded 
together as the York Institute of Architec- 
tural Study. This was established at the end 
of 1953 and is now flourishing in the second 
year of its life. It was at once apparent that 
the Institute needed its own building 
because the activities had outgrown St. 
Anthony’s Hall (which the York Civic 
Trust uses for other purposes), and St. 
Mary’s Hotel. 

The church of St. John’s Ousebridge had 
been empty and redundant for twenty years. 
It had been used for storage at various 
times, notably during the last war; but the 
structure, though dilapidated, was sound 
in essentials. The ecclesiastical authorities 
had reluctantly decided to demolish it and 
sell the site. They accepted gladly the offer 
of the York Civic Trust to take it over and 
use it for the York Institute of Architectural 
Study. An appeal for £12,000 to purchase 
the building and to do the necessary repair 
and conversion work was launched last 
February. It says much for the standing of 
the Institute that practically all the money 
was given by various generous donors 
within two months. 

The building is of late medieval date and 
interesting, but not outstanding as a work 
of architecture. The chancel was removed 
during the last century to allow for a street 
widening. Its most notable features are a 
tomb and a bell turret. The tomb is that of 
Sir Richard Yorke, a former Lord Mayor 
of York and a member of Parliament who 
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Above and above right: Students measuring the Treasurers’ House and St. 
Denys Church in York: Right: The first Parks and Gardens Course 


was knighted by Henry VII when he 
visited York in 1487. The bell turret con- 
tains three bells, one of which is among the 
oldest known in England. These are being 
repaired and rehung. 

The York Institute will be unique among 
schools of architecture in being able to 
summon the faithful to the drawing board 
or lecture by a peal (if that is the correct 
term) on its own bells, should it wish to do 
so. In any event, the repaired bell turret 
and its contents will serve as a useful object 
lesson in courses on the repair of churches. 
When the repair work was started recently 
a Norman tower window was discovered 
in the west wall beneath the bell turret, 
showing that part of the fabric belongs to 
a much older church. 

As the plan shows, the church is roughly 
rectangular in plan and cut into three bays 
by somewhat irregular arcades of pointed 
arches. The windows are glazed with clear 
glass and admit sufficient light for most 
daytime uses. Most of the paving had gone, 
so that there was every excuse for providing 
a variety of floor surfaces suited to the 
different rooms. The scheme of adaptation, 
which has been designed by Dr. Singleton, 
provides for the erection of screen walls to 
create these rooms. The centre nave portion 
becomes a lecture room of which the single 
(east) window can be darkened. One aisle 
contains a library and tutor’s room and the 
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‘other rooms for the director and secretary. 


The entrance door admits to an open hall 
to be used for enquiries and small exhibi- 
tions; this extends under the turret to the 
opposite aisle, where a lavatory and 
cleaner’s store are situated. Heating will be 
by means of electric convector heaters. The 
building, which is not unduly lofty, has lent 
itself to this conversion much more readily 
than would many churches. The official 
opening is to take place in March 1956. 

Since the courses began, more than 200 
architectural students have attended the 
summer schools, some of them more 
than once. Today annual prizes amounting 
to forty guineas in value are offered by 
societies and individuals. The first course 
for laymen on ‘A History of English 
Architecture’ was full to overflowing within 
a few weeks of its announcement, and the 
courses on the protection and repair of 
historic buildings have even attracted 
architects from the United States and 
Scandinavia. More than 100 architects, 
surveyors, builders and clerks of works 
have attended the Institute’s courses on the 
care of churches and other subjects related 
to the repair of historic buildings. 

Parallel with this last activity the Insti- 
tute has organised a system of visiting lec- 
turers for groups of clergy and church- 
wardens in various districts. These persons 
are responsible for the care and unkeep of 


our magnificent heritage of ancient churches 
and the lectures to them have been warmly 
welcomed by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
No other society offers such a service. 

The Institute also publishes a six-monthly 
BULLETIN, concerned mainly with protection 
and repair work, which is issued free on 
application; it contains among other things 
specially written papers on new or unusual 
aspects of this type of work. The first of 
what is hoped will be a long series of 
‘Studies in Architectural History’ was pub- 
lished last November. It consists of a series 
of selected essays based on lectures given 
at the summer schools. 

The establishment of the Institute and 
the provision of a building have come just 
in time to deal with the rapid growth in 
activities. It can be said that its resources 
are stretched to the limit on a part-time 
basis. The Institute is now working towards 
the establishment of the country’s first full 
time post-graduate school of architectural 
study. The immediate response to each 
course so far held reveals the existence of a 
demand. The fact that the courses are short 
(one or two weeks), compact, efficiently 
staffed, fully residential and inexpensive has 
undoubtedly added to their attraction. 
The York Institute of Architectural Study is 
a new force in architectural education and 
one of unique character. 
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Above: Exterior of St. John’s 
Ousebridge, the new head- 
quarters of the York Institute of 
Architectural Study. Since the 
photograph was taken the masonry 
has been repaired and the points 
of the pinnacles replaced. The 
layout of the garden is to be the 
subject of a competition in the 
Parks and Gardens Course. 
Above right: The tomb of Sir 
Richard Yorke will be in the 
library 


Plan of the church as converted 
to the use of the York Institute of 
Architectural Study. Except for 
those surrounding the lecture 
room, the partitions are 7 ft. high 
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Three sketches showing the proposed rearrangement of the 
interior. Work on this is now in progress 


Below: The bell turret which was built during the Common- 
wealth to replace an earlier one of stone which fell 
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A BRITISH EMBASSY | 


The Rome Prize in Architecture 


«ELEVATOR 


ag The Faculty of Architecture of the British School at 
* (2 : re Rome announce that the Rome Scholarship for 1955 has 
i been awarded to Mr. John Christopher Haskell [A] of 


the Kingston School of Art. Mr. Haskell is 23 years of age. 
The subject was a British Embassy in a European 
capital city to replace an existing building. It was to 


og comprise the Ambassador’s residence, chancellery and 
— consulate. It was important that the embassy as a whole 
= should be an outstanding example of British architecture, 
ts! i | In announcing the award the Faculty say they were dis- 
ia, Pp eee appointed with the general quality of the work submitted. expr 
Section through the Chancellery (left) and Ambassador’s residence Site planning and general massing were poor. None of the dign 
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schemes genuinely met the requirements of the programme nor gave 
an adequate answer to the planning problem. The architectural 
expression adopted by most of the candidates showed little of the 
dignity or quality of permanence expected in an Embassy building 
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They have chosen a scheme which showed the nearest approach a 

to an all-round competence and the candidate who held out the 

greatest promise of being able to benefit by the scholarship. 


however ‘modern’ ‘idiom’ or the constructional system. 
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A.B.S. Christmas 
Cards 1955 


On sale from 3 October 


THIS year’s Christmas Cards which are sold 
for the benefit of the funds of the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society are reproduced 
here as well as lack of colour and reduction 
in size will permit. We have to publish 
them in the August number to allow the 
A.B.S. to receive and fill orders from 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Card No. | is from a pencil drawing by 
Mr. W. H. Ansell [F], who has also presented 
the block, of the small town of Uzerche in 
France. Size, about 7 in. by 5 in. Price 9d. 

Card No. 2 is a full-colour reproduction 
of a 17th-century Persian painting of a 
turkey. The coloured cards, which are 
mounted on the usual folder, have been 
purchased from the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Size, about 6 in. by 4 in. Price 1s. 

Card No. 3, specially drawn for the 
A.B.S. by Mrs. Margaret Woodward, is 
printed in deep blue. Size, about 6 in. by 
4 in. Price 6d. 

Card No. 4, also specially drawn for the 
A.B.S., is by Mr. A. Ivor Richards [F]. It 
is a lithograph reproduction from an ink 
drawing of the Church of St. Mary le Bow. 
Size, about 64 in. by 5 in. Price 9d. 

Cards may be ordered by post or pur- 
chased at the offices of the A.B.S., though 
they will not be available until 3 October; 
orders may, however, be booked. The 
cards will also be on sale at the Building 
Exhibition from 16 to 30 November on the 
stand of the A.B.S. which is kindly being 
provided by Mrs. Molly Montgomery 
{Hon. A]. Small numbers of some of the 
cards sold in previous years will also be 
available at both the A.B.S. office and the 
Building Exhibition. 
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Card No. 1. From a pencil drawing. Price 9d. 


This year the Christmas Card Committee 
have decided to present one extra card free 
for every dozen of any one kind above the 
first dozen. This amounts to a small bonus 
on orders for a large quantity. 

In addition, if required the Society will 
have cards printed with the name and 
address of the purchaser, provided orders 
for these are received not later than 
1 December. Overseas purchasers who give 
special orders of this kind should advance 
their ordering date by the time which 
parcel post from Great Britain normally 
takes to reach them. The A.B.S. cannot 
send packets of cards by air mail unless 


Card No. 3. In blue. Price 6d. 


purchasers are prepared to pay the cost of 
this. The cards will have on the third page 
the words ‘Greetings and Good Wishes’, 
beneath which there will be space for a 
written or printed name and address. The 
cost of printing a name and address is 
£1 10s. for the first hundred and £1 for 
each additional hundred or part of a 
hundred. Printing of names and addresses 
cannot be undertaken for less than fifty 
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Card No. 4. From an ink sketch. Price 9d. 
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cards of the same kind. The printing of 
names and addresses will be in the same 
colour and type as the words ‘Greetings 
and Good Wishes’. 

To avoid too great a last minute rush 
in the A.B.S. office and at the printers, 


‘intending purchasers are asked to send in 
their orders as early as possible. Points to 
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if remember: state the index numbers of the 
_ designs you select and the totals required; 
send cash with order; names and addresses 
that are to be specially printed to be type- 


written or in block letters; orders for 
special printing not later than 1 December, 
but preferably earlier; you can buy any 
number of cards from one upwards, but if 
your name and address are to be printed 
the order must be not less than fifty. 

During the last four years the funds of 
the A.B.S. have benefited considerably 
from the sale of these special Christmas 
cards. All architects are asked to purchase 
some if not all their cards from the A.B.S. 
and thus to help their own charity. 


The Fourth I.U.A. Congress 


‘At The Hague, 10-16 July i955" 


‘By Gontran Goulden, T.D. [A] 


LOOKED at from any point of view, the 
Fourth Congress of the International Union 
of Architects held at The Hague from 10 to 
16 July was a resounding success. A great 
deal of useful work was done. Interesting 
papers were read and there was plenty of 
official and unofficial discussion both on 
the themes of the Congress and on the 
many problems which appear to be common 
to the profession of architecture throughout 
the world. 

No one could justifiably accuse the I.U.A. 
delegates of being playboys (and girls) on 
the spree. The executive committee and 
general assembly worked long hours to deal 
with a heavy agenda and the general body 
of members attended all plenary sessions— 
and there were seven—in great force. 
Discussion groups were also very well 
attended and there were many lively 
‘debates. All this work was done in the sub- 
tropical heat to which, at the time of 
| writing, we have become accustomed, but 
‘it was something new then. Most plenary 
sessions were held and all committee work 
was done at Scheveningen, the seaside 
suburb of The Hague, and it was there that 
we all lived. It was a mystery how the 
first seaside resort of Holland managed to 
cope with so large an organised party in 
mid-season. It certainly could not have 
done so without most efficient organisation 
'on the part of the Dutch architects, who 
were capably supported by the municipality 
‘of The Hague. About a thousand people 
attended the Congress, and of these some 
seven to eight hundred were architects, the 
temainder being wives and families. This 
was a far larger number than was expected 


even three weeks before the opening day. 


Although the official opening was not 
until 10 July many members were there 
before that date for meetings of various 
committees. The opening session held in the 
Hall of the Knights in the Binnenhof at The 
Hague was a solemn and impressive occa- 
sion, with everyone in their best and 
speeches -by the Burgomaster and the 
Minister of Reconstruction, who looked 
amazingly young and who opened the 
Congress. The President of the I.U.A., 
M. Jean Tschumi of Switzerland, the 
President of the Congress, Prof. van den 
Broek and Professor van der Steur also 
spoke, either in English or French. The 
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kindly and amusing, tough and energetic 
Professor van den Broek made a most 
admirable President, English and French 
pouring forth from him with equal ease 
for a whole week and with great sparkle. 

Once declared open, the Congress quickly 
gathered speed and weight, so much so that 
it is very doubtful whether anyone, except 
possibly the Président d’Honneur, Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie, who never seems to 
tire, attended everything. Your correspon- 
dent, who was one of our half-dozen 
official delegates among a party of about 
thirty, quickly found the pace too hot and 
reserved his main energies for the work, 
with playful excursions from time to time. 

The main theme of the Congress was 
Housing. Papers were read on programmes, 
individual plans, rationalisation of plans, 
equipment and production and were after- 
wards discussed in committee. There were 
two secondary themes; the Formation 
of the Architect, which brought educa- 
tionalists from many countries—but not 
enough from the United Kingdom; and 
The Position of the Architect in Society. 
The former theme was discussed at some 
length but was found too large for any 
important recommendations to be made in 
so short a time. The statement on the 
position of the architect as amended by 
the U.K. Committee was accepted by the 
Congress. 

The various discussion groups passed 
resolutions on their particular subjects and 
these were all accepted by the Congress. 
To the highly developed Western countries 
some of the resolutions may appear some- 
what elementary, but in a discussion on, for 
example, bathrooms, between a Swede, a 
Spaniard, a Belgian, an Argentinian and 
a Greek it at once becomes apparent that 
there are enormous differences not only in 
outlook but in economics as well. In your 
correspondent’s opinion the greatest value 
of the I.U.A. is in helping on backward 
countries and in the efforts which it makes 
to improve the status of the architect—and 
through him the quality of building—all 
over the world. 

When the Congress opened 33 national 
groups were represented in the I.U.A. and 
during the Congress the admission of 
China, Hungary, Japan, Korea, Roumania 
and Spain to the I.U.A. was ratified. 


In between the working sessions there 
was a very full—to be quite honest, too 
full—programme of entertainment and 
amusement, with tours of recent housing 
and other buildings in Amsterdam, The 
Hague and Rotterdam. There were recep- 
tions—several excellent ones in museums— 
and boat trips, a first class concert of 
pretty tough music—Bruckner and Radings 
—followed by fireworks; and a students’ 
beano at Delft at which the brass band of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts from Paris nearly 
blew itself inside out on wine, herrings and 
fried potatoes. This band was one of the 
highlights of the Congress in its uniform 
of black tights, black and white long- 
sleeved vests and bowler hats. There were 
also several exhibitions, the most important 
being that organised by the I.U.A. itself, 
with the title ‘Housing 45-55’. This was 
put on in the canvas-covered open court of 
Berlage’s museum at The Hague and was 
most impressive. The British contribution, 
selected by the U.K. Committee of the 
I.U.A. and prepared by the Building 
Centre, was much admired. There was also 
a display of students’ work. 

The ladies were most admirably looked 
after during Congress working hours and 
had a whole set of tours organised for them 
by a committee of Dutch ladies. Indeed the 
organisation throughout was extraordi- 
narily good. What made it even more 
remarkable was the pleasure shown at all 
times by the organisers at being allowed to 
help anyone and the wonderfully warm 
welcome given by the large body of Dutch 
architects who attended. For the lucky two 
hundred the climax to the week was the 
official dinner, which began and ended with 
champagne and at which Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie proposed the health of the 
Queen of the Netherlands and Professor 
van der Steur spoke in six languages. The 
dinner was followed by a féte for everyone 
which for all your correspondent knows 
may still be going on. He left at 3.30 a.m. 

As always on such occasions, the discus- 
sions outside the committee rooms and the 
conversations on pleasure outings were 
among the most enjoyable experiences of 
the Congress. 

The invitation from the Soviet delegation 
to hold the next Congress in Moscow in 
1957 was received with acclamation and 
naturally enough all the British delegates 
hoped they would be among those chosen. 

No doubt the Congress will one day be 
held in this country. It is a laige and 
expensive undertaking. Someone estimated 
the cost this time at £20,000. Of this, £8,500 
was subscribed by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment. The interpretary service—instan- 
taneous translation into four languages— 
alone cost £2,000. It is true that the con- 
ference fee of £6 was fairly high and that 
not all the entertainments were provided 
free, but nevertheless the service was 
always there: information desk, typewrit- 
ing, translating and a fleet of coaches 
always ready. 

The Russians you may be sure will have 
the whole thing, if possible, even more 
efficiently organised. We shall have to look 
to our laurels and start planning early. 
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Housing Medals, 1955 


Presentation by The 


Right Hon. Duncan 


Sandys, Minister of Housing and Local Government 
The President, Mr. C. H. Aslin, C.B.E., in the Chair 


The President: It is my pleasant duty to 
welcome the Minister. This is the first 
occasion on which we have had the privilege 
of welcoming him as Minister of Housing 
and Local Government. This is the sixth 
occasion on which medals and diplomas 
offered by the Ministry have been presented 
at the R.I.B.A., but this time there is some- 
thing of a change. The medals are awarded 
for privately owned houses and to im- 
provements and conversion schemes. 

We at the R.I.B.A. are glad to be asso- 
ciated with this particular activity of the 
Ministry, and we are specially glad that 
our members are able to help by giving 
their services on the various committees 
which make the awards. 


The Right Hon. Duncan Sandys, Minister of 
Housing and Local Government: It is not 
the first time I have had the pleasure and 
honour of addressing you here, but it is 
as your President says my first time as 
Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment. Ten years ago I had the pleasure as 
Minister of Works of coming and speak- 
ing about what our plans were then for 
the future post-war housing programme. 
Things have moved a long way since then. 
We were thinking then in terms of steel 
bungalows and things of that kind. 

This occasion today is an interesting one 
in that this is the first time, as your Presi- 
dent said, that we are awarding prizes 
for private enterprise house building and 
conversions. I think there is no doubt that 
great progress has been made in the 
development of local authority housing, and 
not only in the houses themselves but also 
in the lay-outs of local authority estates. 
I am glad we have now got to the point 
where we can also take into account the 
contribution which private enterprise 
building is making to an increasing extent 
to our building programme. 

You won’t expect me to comment on the 
designs, for the simple reason that they 
have been judged by more qualified persons 
than myself, and I would only like to take 
the opportunity to thank those who have 
been good enough to give their time to the 
judging of this competition and to say that 
we very much appreciate their co-operation. 
I also want to congratulate the winners, and 
also those others who submitted fine con- 
tributions in the competition. There is one 
person I would like to mention especially, 
and that is Mr. Bateman of Evesham, since 
I believe this is the third time in six com- 
petitions that he has been a winner. And I 
would add that I should very much like 
to have any suggestions which the R.I.B.A. 
or any of its members have as to the form 
which this competition might take next 
year. We do try as far as we can to vary 
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the conditions of the competition, in order 
to bring in different aspects of the housing 
problem. 

And now if you will forgive me I should 
like to take advantage of your hospitality 
to express a few perhaps ill-digested and 
random thoughts about the problem of 
architecture as I see it—as a layman but 
from a Department which has some 
responsibility both in regard to town 
planning and also in connection with local 
authority building. It must be, I think, the 
ambition of our age to add to the nation’s 
architectural heritage a distinctive modern 
contribution of our own. In bygone times 
architecture thrived under the private 
patronage of rich merchants, noblemen and 
dignitaries of the Church. Taxation has now 
virtually eliminated the private patron of 
the arts altogether. The result is that today 
the responsibility for sponsoring fine 
buildings, avenues, bridges and parks rests 
almost entirely upon public authorities, 
industry and commerce. But they need— 
and it can’t be too much emphasised— 
constantly to be supported and encouraged. 
We live today in a democratic age in which 
great things can be achieved only by the 
will and with the active support of the 
people. The second half of the twentieth 
century will, Iam convinced, not be a period 
of architectural distinction unless everyone 
plays his part. The people must show that 
they really care about the beauty and 
dignity of their home town and that they 
take a positive pleasure in it. Above all they 
must make it clear that they will not 
tolerate avoidable ugliness. It will, I think, 
be generally agreed that the design of many 
of the latest houses, schools and factories 
is of a high quality and shows imagination 
and originality. But I think it will also be 
agreed that the same cannot always be 
said of our civic and commercial archi- 
tecture. Commercial buildings in particular 
have come in for what I believe is justified 
criticism. Far too often the style is a lame 
imitation of past periods and in other cases 
a new building is nothing but a rectangular 
box of concrete and glass, without any 
character or aesthetic merit. 

But I think you will agree with me that 
we are not going to bring about the 
improved standards which I believe all of 
us desire merely by indulging in negative 
criticism. Business companies and _ local 
authorities are as keen as anybody, I am 
sure, to put up buildings which will do 
them credit. The problem is not to bring 
pressure to bear upon them, it is rather 
to provide them in a convenient and 
acceptable way with the best architectural 
guidance possible. And if it is to serve any 
really useful purpose this advice must come 
at a very early stage, before they have 


committed themselves to any particular§ pluntr 
architectural treatment or to any particular§ | do ¢ 
architect. Forgive me for speaking in this? peliev 
way to people who know very much more specia 
than myself, but after all it is in the end’ own j 
the people who walk up and down the. inspir: 
streets who are the customers and in other yndot 
walks of life we are told that the customerjs| a greé 
always right. dous | 
I have said a word about the encourage} and it 
ment of beauty in architectural design and} sure y 
I now turn to the other side of the coin} gener: 
I think you will agree that we must all} merel 
of us combine to declare war upon ugliness} also < 
in every form. The British people are} made 
the fortunate heirs of a great inheritance 
of historic monuments, pleasant cities and 
smiling landscapes. Yet in the name of 
progress and convenience these irreplace- 
able treasures are everywhere being muti-} Mr. S 
lated and obscured. Every fresh intrusion,| ham 
whether it be a ferro-concrete lamp-post,} Assoc 
an advertising hoarding, a public con-| the M 
venience, a bus shelter or a traffic sign,| the M 
must I submit be critically scrutinised with} is clez 
the object of seeing that it is designed and} makin 
located in a way which will not needlessly} means 
intrude upon or clutter up the surround-} ing an 
ings. In fact the aim should be—and I}high : 
do not believe that it is by any means im-|in all 
possible—to see that every new addition} jurisdi 
not only does not mar but makes a positive 
contribution to the character and eri agi 
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of the scene. In this connection it is worth 
remembering that towns were built for) from \ 
people to live in and not just as places to} apprel 
motor through. acres” 
But our task does not end there. It is} are nc 
not enough to guard against the construc: has ot 
tion of fresh enormities. We must fearlessly} ugline 
prune back the weeds and the creepers} he do 
which have been allowed to grow up in past} much 
years. The prospect of many famousjnot re 
buildings or streets is too often spoilt by}up, b 
some intervening construction or thought} respor 
less addition or some incongruous intrusion} As 
which at a very small cost could be removed) numb 
In this connection I would most emphati winni! 
cally urge local authorities in distributing) privat 
the funds which they have allocated for entrie: 
amenities to ear-mark at least a small) group 
proportion for the purpose of judicious cours¢ 
demolitions. very | 
I am glad to see that the national Press, develc 
technical journals of quality such as the) that t 
ARCHITECTUAL REVIEW, the B.B.C. andj house 
prominent members of your profession are} for th 
not hesitating to raise their voices in this} tunate 
connection. I appeal to all who have a par} of an 
to play in shaping opinion to join in andjhe we 
give a lead. Let them help to awaken tht} stand: 
civic sense in every sphere, let them i 
their influence to encourage everywhe 
that which is fine and beautiful. At the sa 
time let them use their influence to arou 
and express popular repugnance to every 
thing which is unsightly, drab and unworthy 
With these thoughts in mind I propo 
shortly to seek the views of representativ 
of commerce, industry, local authoriti 
and the architectural profession. Meanwhil 
let me say that any proposals which t 
R.I.B.A. might care to let me have will 
course be most warmly welcomed. 
I have spoken with some frankness, so 
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‘icular® bluntness, on these issues, but it is because 
ticularf | do care very much about them and I do 
n thisP believe that you as a profession have a very 
“more! special responsibility not only to do your 
¢ end own job but also to provide leadership and 
m the) inspiration to others. We live in times which 
Other undoubtedly are going down to history as 
meris| a great period—the atomic age. Tremen- 
dous advances are being made in science 
urage-| and in technique of every kind. But I am 
mn and} sure you would like to feel that when future 
: coin,} generations look back they do not see this 
1st all} merely as an age of material progress but 
pliness} also aS an age in which beauty and art 
le are} made a worthy contribution. 
‘itance 
es and) Mr. Sandys then presented the Housing 
me of| Medals and Diplomas. 
>place- 
muti-| Mr. S. T. Walker [F], President, Birming- 
‘usion,|}ham and Five Counties Architectural 
)-post,, Association, proposing a vote of thanks to 
> con-| the Minister said: I think it is very good of 
> sign,| the Minister to find time to come here. It 
d with} is clear that it must have been a case of 
2d andj making time; and it is also clear that he 
dlesslyj means business in this matter of encourag- 
round-| ing and upgrading and the maintaining of a 
-and I}high standard of design and construction 
ns im-|in all the housing that falls under his wide 
dition} jurisdiction. 
Ositivey We are all aware of the enormous area 
nterest# of agricultural land which is being swal- 
worth} lowed up by building. It was quite clear 
ilt for) from what the Minister said that he is very 
uces to} apprehensive about the way in which those 
acres shall be used. All houses that go up 
are not necessarily beautiful. The Minister 
has obviously set his heart against avoidable 
ugliness; and he can be sure that anything 
he does to make a stand against it will be 
much appreciated by architects. We are 
not responsible for all the buildings that go 
up, but where we are, we accept our 
responsibility. 

As we know, this time there are a 
noved) number of different opportunities for 
1phati+ winning medals and diplomas. So far as the 
ibuting) private house section is concerned, few 
ed forjentries seem to have been in the form of 

small groups, which I think is rather a pity. Of 
dicious) course licensing hasn’t been discontinued 
very long yet, and perhaps there hasn’t 
developed yet quite the feeling of freedom 
as the) that there will be in years to come. These 
’. andjhouses really form the great opportunities 
ion ar}for the estate developer, and it is unfor- 
in thisjtunate that he often eschews the services 
-a par} of an architect on the score of cost. If only 
in anjjhe would realise that by upgrading the 
en th}standard of his product he would be doing 
himself a good turn! 

To come to the conversions class, most 
of these entries consisted of small rural 
arousd dwellings. And a very charming group of 

every; entries they were. It was very good to see 
vorthy} these, because so often these small houses 
ropos}are no more than rural slums. I believe 
tative} there is a flood of applications under the 
10ritie} Housing Act which provides for grants up 
nwhil@ to £400. 
ich thi But there is also the other form of con- 
will ofversion which is, I think, of particular 
interest to the Minister, although it is a 
little bit dull to look at. I speak now of the 
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converting into flats of some large building 
no longer required for other purposes, or 
for the upgrading of those durable nine- 
teenth-century terrace houses so dull to 
look upon and to live in. The Minister in his 
wisdom is prepared to save these and do 
something about them. This kind of thing 
is not very exciting. We have an example 
here in a house in Hanley. We are given a 
photograph of the outside, which shows no 
improvements. They are inside. But if the 
house is worth saving surely it is worth 
while doing something to its front. Give 
it a bit of face-lifting in its old age. 

I speak of course only for one particular 
Committee. It would be interesting to get 
together with the other Committees and 
see what was presented for their considera- 
tion; especially perhaps with the London 
Committee—all of whom have very dis- 
tinguished names—and who I see made no 
recommendations. I should like very much 
to see what they had before them. But 
perhaps that would not do. I think it is true 
to say that among the entries there were 
some which were not up to a very high 
standard. That is a pity. Perhaps we ought 
to ask the Minister to offer a booby prize. 


Councillor Harold Clowes, formerly Chair- 
man, Stoke-on-Trent Housing Committee: 
In seconding this vote of thanks I should 
like first to thank you, Mr. Minister, for 
your very interesting and exciting address. 
I am sure we shall all go back to our 
respective towns and cities refreshed and 
inspired by it. 

The medals this year have been divided 
into two classes. One class has been given 
for conversions and improvements to 
properties. That is quite an exciting job 
especially when you consider that of the 
thirteen and a half million houses in this 
country four million can be improved. I 
think it is up to us to give every facility 
and every encouragement to people to take 
advantage of the 1949 and 1954 Acts. 

The second part of the awards is given 
for private enterprise housing, to encourage 
a high standard. I don’t know why the local 
authorities were left out of this. I take it that 
it was because they have already reached 
such a high standard in housing! Neverthe- 
less, we should like to thank you, Mr. 
Minister, for your efforts during your time 
at the Ministry and for your interest in this 
competition. Local authorities and private 
enterprise can work very successfully and 
very closely together in forwarding the 
solution to the country’s housing problem. 
We also thank your staff, both regional and 
national, for their encouragement at all 
times in the work we have in hand. I think 
also we would like to give our thanks to the 
judges of the competition for their magni- 
ficent job—I speak as a successful com- 
petitor! 

My friend who proposed this vote of 
thanks referred to my authority’s improve- 
ments in Gilman Street, Hanley, and spoke 
of giving a face-lifting to the exterior of the 
buildings. His remarks should really have 
been addressed to the Minister and not to 
us, because if improvement of the outside 


had ranked for a grant we should certainly 
have done it! 

Mr. Minister, you are doing a wonderful 
job and you have got the goodwill of all 
people connected with housing. We know 
all the effort you have put in up to now and 
feel sure that you will make your mark in 
this country’s housing. And I have great 
pleasure in seconding this vote of thanks. 


The President: I should like to assure the 
Minister that he can count on the full 
support of the R.I.B.A. in his efforts against 
any unsightliness which appears either by 
accident or design, and I think the fact that 
you have won these prizes shows your 
awareness of the fact that we need this sort 
of attack on the housing problem. We are 
most grateful to him for his speech and for 
what it represents. 


Practice Notes 
Edited by Charles Woodward [A] 


IN PARLIAMENT. War Damage Com- 
mission. Asked when he expects to be able 
to close down the War Damage Com- 
mission, and when he expects the Com- 
mission to wind up its existing outstand- 
ing cases, the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury replied: No date has been fixed 
for winding up the War Damage Com- 
mission. As my hon. Friend will realise, the 
completion of outstanding cases does not 
depend on the Commission, but on when 
the owners of war-damaged properties are 
able to carry out the works of reinstate- 
ment. Legislation would be necessary to 
wind up the Commission, and in view of the 
number of cases where war damage has yet 
to be made good, the time is not ripe for 
this. 

Asked further whether the Financial 
Secretary could suggest any means by 
which appeals on outstanding cases could 
be speedily finalised, after preliminary 
hearing, other than by recourse to the 
courts, which is an extremely expensive 
form of appeal and one which many small 
individuals cannot afford, the Financial 
Secretary replied: I think what my hon. 
Friend suggests would require legislation. 
I am not sure but I will look into it. Of 
course, what is compelling the work of 
the War Damage Commission to continue 
is mainly that it cannot make cost-of-works 
payments until the work of repair has been 
carried out. (19 July 1955.) 


Improvement Grants. Asked what requests 
he has received from local authorities to 
clarify the principles on which he suggested 
that they should operate improvement 
grants, the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government replied: Local authorities 
usually obtain advice of this kind through 
informal discussion with the regional 
representatives of my department. 

Asked how many local authorities are 
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now encouraging the full use of housing 
improvement grants at the 50 per cent rate; 
how many are not yet doing so; and if he 
will again draw the attention of these 
authorities to the satisfactory and economi- 
cal results that are being obtained in many 
areas, the Minister replied: Over 1,130 
local authorities in England and Wales 
have given improvement grants. About 
340 have so far not done so. Figures are 
not available for the proportion of grants 
given at the maximum rate of 50 per cent. 
In view of the satisfactory progress made, 
T do not think that any further reminder is 
necessary. (19 July 1955.) 


MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act 1954. Circular 40/55 dated 26 July, 
addressed to local planning authorities and 
county district councils in England and 
Wales, calls their attention to certain 
respects in which their work concerned with 
planning is affected by the Act of 1954. 
Referring to the terms of planning 
decisions the Circular reads as follows: 
‘The reasons underlying a planning 
decision are of great importance to the 
applicant, and it is desirable that they 
should be given in full to assist him in 
considering whether he should appeal to 
the Minister, and in preparing his case if he 
decides to do so. Nevertheless authorities 
should also bear in mind that compensa- 
tion, otherwise payable under the Act of 
1954, is excluded, under Section 20, where 
the reason, or one of the reasons stated for 
a refusal of permission is broadly: (a) that 
the development would be premature 
having regard to any order of priority for 
development indicated in the development 
plan, or to an existing deficiency of water 
supplies or sewerage services and the 
prospects of making it good; or (4) that 
the land proposed to be developed is 
liable to subsidence or flooding. Authorities 
are asked to ensure that a refusal of 
permission does not include reasons which 
will operate to bar a claim for compensation 
unless, in the circumstances of the case, 
these reasons are decisive. In other words, 
these reasons should not be specified unless 
they would have justified refusal had they 
stood alone, or at the least are a really 
substantial part of the refusal of permission. 
‘The primary object of the provision 
which excludes compensation where per- 
mission is refused on the grounds of 
prematurity is to avoid the waste of time 
and effort involved in paying compensation 
in respect of land on which it is fully 
intended that development shall take place, 
registering the amount in the Register of 
Local Land Charges, and then recovering 
it when the development is in due course 
carried out. If, however, the land is not 
shown for development in the development 
plan and the authority think it unlikely that 
permission for development would be 
granted at any foreseeable time, to describe 
the development as “premature” is in- 
appropriate. 
‘So far as land which is liable to sub- 
sidence or flooding is concerned, the sub- 
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section is intended to relate to cases where 
the land is already subject to flooding or 
subsidence in its existing state, and is thus 
unsuitable for the projected development, 
and not to cases where it is expected to 
become so liable at some date in the future, 
e.g. as a result of underground mineral 
workings. Care should be taken therefore 
not to use the words of the sub-section in the 
latter cases. 

‘To grant permission subject to con- 
ditions so onerous as virtually to nullify 
the permission is nearly always wrong; in 
such circumstances a plain refusal is to be 
preferred. The point is of particular impor- 
tance where the conditions are such as 
would, by reason of Section 20, exclude 
compensation under the Act. An example 
might be where a planning authority felt 
that they could properly permit develop- 
ment only at a density so low as to destroy 
all prospect of an economic return on the 
land. Conditions restricting the density of 
development do not qualify for compensa- 
tion under the Act, and the fairer course in 
such ‘a case would therefore be to refuse 
permission outright. 

‘It would be of assistance to the Minister 
in applying sub-section (6) of Section 20 of 
the Act if, in giving a decision granting 
permission subject to a condition that there 
shall be no development of a part of the 
land included in the application, the 
authority clearly defined the area in 
question.’ 

The Circular is obtainable at H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 3d. net. 


REQUISITIONED HOUSES AND 
HOUSING (AMENDMENT) ACT 1955. 
This Act came into force on 6 June 1955 
and from that date the Minister ceased to 
have power to requisition houses. The 
Minister’s power to retain requisitioned 
houses is transferred to housing author- 
poe who may retain them until 31 March 
1960. 

The Act provides ways in which an 
owner may obtain the release of a re- 
quisitioned dwelling. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CHAR- 
TERED SURVEYORS: The July issue of 
the Institution’s Journal is a complete 
change in size and format. Its title is 
NOW THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR, the Journal 
of the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors. 


tioning Authority under the Compensatioy 
(Defence) Act 1939 is included in this issue 


BUILDING CONTRACTS, FLUCTUA.’ 
TIONS. Tenders were invited by a London 
Borough Council for a housing scheme anq_ 
the contract provided that no variation jp 
the price of materials would be allowed, 
As the tenders were considered to be high, 
fresh tenders were invited, the contract 
providing for allowing fluctuations in both 
labour and materials. 

Of the nine fresh tenders the lowest was 
considerably lower than the lowest of the 
six tenders received on the basis of fluctua. 
tions applying to labour only. (tr 
BUILDER, 1 July 1955.) 


GYPSUM PLASTERBOARD PRICES, 
Owing to increased costs outside the control 
of the industry (including the effect, direct 
and indirect, of the recent increase in the 
price of coal), the prices for 600- and 
1,200-yard lots of plain and _ insulating 
gypsum plasterboard (i.e. wallboard, all 
thicknesses, baseboard and lath) wer 
increased by $d. per square yard on all 
despatches made on and after 27 July 1955, 

Adjustments in the price schedule for 
smaller quantities of plain plasterboard 
also took effect from the same date and 
are as set out in the table below. 


LAW CASES. Floor v. War Damage 
Commission. Is a reference to a Deputy 


Commissioner arbitration ? 
This case tried in the Chancery Division 
on 30 June concerned a claim by the 


Plaintiff that the dispute referred to a, 


Deputy Commissioner was an arbitration 
agreement within the meaning of section 


32 of the Arbitration Act 1950. The only 
question to be decided was whether the 
Plaintiff was entitled to his costs of the 
reference. 

The Judge decided that the Commissio 
never thought of the reference as a sub 
mission to arbitration, and had no power 
to submit to arbitration in the full sense of 
the word. He was also convinced that the 
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more than the Commission did. 
In dismissing the action with costs his 


Lordship thought the Commission wer} , 


right in saying that it was only a reference 
to one of their own most expert official 
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A scale of fees allowed by the Requisi- being, an arbitrator. He was no more than 
Gypsum Plasterboard Prices 
300-599 yards 150-299 yards 75-149 yards 25-74 yards 

Wallboard # in. 2 10 3 0 3 2 3 4 
in. 5 3 8 42 
49 5 0 5 3 6 
Baseboard and Lath 2 6 2 8 2 10 3 © 
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an expert referee. (THE ESTATES GAZETTE, 
9 July, 1955.) 


Surveyor’s alleged negligence and the 


| measure of damages. In a recent case in a 
* County Court the Judge said that he 


recoiled from the suggestion that a surveyor 
who does not advise his client on every 
defect in a house must pay the full cost of 
remedying those defects as if he were the 
owner. He did not think the full cost of the 
repairs was the right measure of damages. 
The true measure must be what damage 
did the purchaser suffer by receiving 
faulty advice from the surveyor ? It does not 
follow that the purchaser would have 
deducted £100 from her offer of £1,000 on 
being told of woodworm, and limited her 
offer to £900. Weighing all the circum- 
stances his Honour said the surveyor must 
pay £50 for his negligence. (THE ESTATES 
GAZETTE, 9 July 1955.) 


Reilly v. Orange. Easement and uninter- 
rupted user. In order to establish a claim 
to an easement under the Prescription Act 
1832, a claimant must prove a full period 
of twenty years’ uninterrupted enjoyment. 


.| The twenty years’ period must be a period 


next before the commencement of some 
suit or action wherein the claim or matter 
to which the period relates is brought in 
question. The commencement of the suit or 
action is the event marking the date down 
to which the requisite period of enjoyment 
must be shown and does not itself constitute 
an interruption which, if it were to be 
effective under section 4 of the Act of 1832 
to interrupt a period of enjoyment, would 
have to be submitted to or acquiesced in for 
on (1955. 2. All England Law Reports, 
9. 


Strongman (1945) Ltd. v. Sincock. Builders’ 
claim for breach of warranty by an architect. 
In this case the architect appealed in the 
Court of Appeal against the judgment of 
an Official Referee awarding the builders 
£3,459 as damages for breach of warranty 
by the architect that he had obtained 
building licences to cover the cost of the 
work carried out by the builders. The 
architect had obtained building licences 
for only £2,150, the total cost of the work 
carried out being £6,905. The property 
upon which the work was carried out was 
owned by the architect and the defence 
was that anything over £2,150 was irre- 
coverable as it was unlawful work in the 
absence of a licence. 

In dismissing the architect’s appeal the 
Court ‘said that the architect had agreed 
that it was the universal practice for the 
architect and not the builder to get the 
building licences. The builders said that on 
the basis of the promise made to them by 
the architect there was a collateral contract 
or warranty to get the building licences. 
The Court took it to be settled law that 
although a man might have been guilty 
of an offence and was answerable in a 
Criminal Court, nevertheless if he had been 
led to commit that offence by false repre- 
sentations by another, then he could 
recover damages for fraud or breach of 
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warranty, providing he could show he had 
not been guilty of culpable negligence or 
fault. In this case, where the architect was 
the owner and under an obligation to get 
the licences, no fault could be attributed to 
the builders. The Court said that on the 
findings of the Official Referee, the builders 
were entirely innocent people led into this 
unfortunate illegality by representations 
amounting to a contract by the architect. 
The contract was not fulfilled, so there 
was no objection on a point of law against 
the builders recovering damages. 

The architect’s appeal failed and was 
dismissed with costs. (THE ESTATES GAZETTE, 
23 July 1955.) 


Correspondence 


ALUMINIUM DOUBLE-HUNG SASHES 


The Editor, R.I.B.A. Journal. 

Sir,—The annual report of the Council 
notices conversations with the B.S.I. about 
aluminium casements, but no mention is 
made of double-hung windows. 

To those who believe that English archi- 
tectural tradition and a good deal of 
common sense died with the Prince Regent 
and would try to recapture it, aluminium 
presents a most gracious and suitable 
material for this purpose. 

The sashes are subject to no torsional 
stress so that advantage can be taken of 
the lightness of the material for easy 
operation and above all that bugbear of 
the wooden window can be avoided—the 
premature rotting between sill and jamb: 
but I think a lead may be required from 
the profession before manufacturers are 
likely to embark on standard and therefore 
economical production. Is there a demand ? 

Yours faithfully, 
H. C. D. COOPER [A] 


Editor’s Note: We sent Mr. Cooper’s letter 
to Messrs. Henry Hope and Sons for an 
opinion. They said that their firm had made 
a fair quantity of aluminium sash windows 
for Australia and that they had proved 
satisfactory. They have also recently made 
composite windows (combined sash and 
fixed light) for schools in this country. 
For these they had used the spiral balance, 
but the weight which these would operate 
was limited and for very large windows they 
had perfected a design using balance 
weights and chains. The metal sash had 
advantages over the wooden sash; for 
example, weather stripping could be incor- 
porated in manufacture as part of the 
design, though there were different ways of 
doing this. 

On the question of cost, Hope’s say that 
‘in spite of quantity production, any 
aluminium sliding sash which is going to 
work properly and continue to do so over 
a long period would cost a great deal more 
than the standard casement for the same 
amount of glass area. It would probably 
cost at least double and we do not believe 
that mass production methods would do 


a lot to reduce this ratio. It seems to us that 
price will inevitably keep them out of the 
ordinary housing market in spite of any 
possibility of savings in maintenance. If 
Mr. Cooper wants this type of window 
and is prepared to pay for it then he can 
have it, but it will cost considerably more 
than the very efficient hot-dip galvanised 
standard steel window which the metal 
window industry have made down to a 
remarkably low figure for general require- 
ments.’ 

We might add that Henry Hope and 
Sons’ experience of metal sliding sashes 
goes back a very long time because they 
made for Charles Barry over 100 years ago 
the bronze sashes in the Houses of 
Parliament. 


BUILDING IN CITY CENTRES 


S1r,—May I express both the pleasure and 
privilege I enjoyed in listening to Professor 
Sir William Holford’s address embodied in 
a paper entitled: ‘Conditions of Building in 
City Centres’, given at the R.I.B.A. on 
Tuesday 17 May. 

It is rarely that one is fortunate enough to 
hear an exposition combining in such bril- 
liant scholarship both the functional and 
the academic spheres of an admittedly 
complex subject, particularly by an archi- 
tect so comparatively young as Sir William 
Holford (at least appears to be!). 

It was, I am sure, a source of great 
satisfaction to those of us present to hear, 
although the fact is generally known 
among the architectural community, of 
Sir William’s appointment as the architect 
who is to be responsible for the future 
developments east of St. Paul’s. Under his 
wise guidance, imaginative yet restrained 
conception and sound judgment, the people 
of London can confidently anticipate that 
what was denied to Sir Christopher Wren 
by late seventeenth-century London may be 
vouchsafed, at least in part, to Sir William 
Holford by mid-twentieth-century London. 

May I refer to Mr. G. M. Hobbs’ 
commentary! by suggesting that his aca- 
demically interesting idea of cantilevered 
shopping walks could of course only be 
adapted to shopping thoroughfares 
although—as he 1s no doubt well aware— 
Chester possesses the famous ‘Rows’, the 
principles of which Mr. Hobbs possibly has 
in mind. They terminate in comparatively 
short lengths to facilitate street crossing by 
pedestrians at ground level, thus apparently 
avoiding the recourse to bridges which, 
however well designed and strategically 
placed, would not enhance the archi- 
tectural amenities of a city owing to their 
necessarily close proximity. 

Yours, etc., 


A. L. ROGERS [L] 
1 See Correspondence, July JOURNAL. 
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Book Reviews 


Space, Time and Architecture, by Sigfried 
Giedion. 3rd ed. 9} in. xxii + 778 pp. 
incl. pls. and pp. of illus. text illus. Lond.: 
O.U.P. [1954] £3 10s. 


This is the third edition of a work well 
known in the profession. The author 
derives ‘an image of our period’ by 
studying fragments lifted from the achieve- 
ments, habits and feelings of some four 
centuries from the point of view of 
space/time conceptions of our age. The 
book has now been enlarged to include a 
new chapter upon Mies Van Der Rohe, a 
new section on Gropius in America and 
chapters on perspective and urbanism. 
Nearly 70 illustrations have been added. 

The section on city planning is very 
limited and reaches only the early °30’s 
from its start in the 19th century. Of 
Britain since Ebenezer Howard there is 
nothing, but there are some interesting 
reviews of 18th-century London squares 
and of Nash’s work. Giedion has nothing 
of any consequence to say of modern 
architectural achievements in Britain either. 
If, as Pevsner contended, so much is owed 
to the teachings of Morris and Ruskin, 
why are these contributions virtually 
ignored? Instead, far-fetched inferences 
are drawn from the works of Borromini 
groping towards the spirit of the modern 
movement. 

Too much stress seems to have been laid 
upon the virtues of the skyscraper ‘slab’, 
which after all is only an interpretation of 
the new scale and not exclusive. The 
Rockefeller Centre would be quite out of 
place in this country even if it were given a 
green setting, and the Garden City idea 
was by no means a failure. Le Corbusier’s 
1937 Paris scheme, one fervently hopes, 
will not *. . . permeate all urban projects’. 
The new scale as represented by the Ameri- 
can ‘parkway’ is one solution, but heaven 
forbid it from penetrating residential areas 
to eliminate human scale and the peace of 
essentially domestic parts of urban develop- 
ment. To make comparisons where none 
really exist between Le Corbusier’s 1937 
Paris scheme and Nash’s original proposals 
for Regent’s Park spoils an otherwise well- 
composed and interesting analysis by a 
keen protagonist of the Modern Movement. 

DEREK PLUMSTEAD [4] 


The Buildings of Ancient Egypt, by Helen 
and Richard Leacroft. (Puffin picture books 
series, No. 101.) ob. 74 in. x 8} in. 32 pp. 
incl. pls. Harmondsworth: Penguin Books. 
1954, 2s. 6d. 


With many illustrations (about a third of 
them coloured) and a minimum of text, 
the authors tell how pyramids, temples and 
houses were built in ancient Egypt, and 
describe a little of what went on inside 
them. The language is simple, and this 
book should interest children of about 
8-10, but those who are quite a bit older 
can learn from it, too. 
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English Mediaeval Architects: A Biographi- 
cal Dictionary down to 1550 &c., by John 
[H.] Harvey, with contributions by Arthur 
Oswald. 93 in. xxiv + 412 pp. Batsford. 
1954. £3 15s. 

The publication of Mr. Harvey’s long- 
awaited Dictionary calls for an expression 
of gratitude, not only to the compiler and 
his collaborators, but also to the publishers, 
for their act of faith in making it available 
without subsidy and without concession to 
the demon of popularity; and to the 
printers, who have accomplished a difficult 
task with distinction. There can be no 
doubt that along with Mr. Salzman’s 
Building in England Down to 1540, to which 
it is by way of being an extended appendix, 
it will long remain an essential part of the 
equipment of any student of building in 
mediaeval England; furnishing him with 
details concerning the lives, possessions, 
remuneration and works of nearly fourteen 
hundred of the master craftsmen who were 
responsible for the monuments of the 
period. In addition to a general index, 
appendices giving particulars of portraits 
of twelve masters (four of them authenti- 
cated) and tables of remunerations in the 
King’s (and other) Works, together with 
topographical indexes, a _ chronological 
table, and a subject index of buildings, 
greatly increase the usefulness of the 
volume. So does the guide to the various 
sources of information which Mr. Harvey 
includes in his Introduction, though it 
would have been better if the references to 
sources following each individual entry 
could have been given in extenso instead of 
by initials necessitating a further reference 
to the key at the beginning of the volume. 
This, however, is a small point, and if the 
men about whom details are given seem 
to lack definition and reality—in a word, 
personality—the fault lies less in the labours 
of the compilers than in the material 
available to them. 

Where it is possible to find it in one’s 
heart to quarrel with Mr. Harvey is in the 
value he attaches to this material. He 
approaches his task in the spirit of a cham- 
pion, determined to see justice done at last 
to the designers of the great monuments 
of mediaeval England. His assertion, in his 
Introduction, that ‘the study of mediaeval 
architecture in England has been greatly 
handicapped by the gratuitous assumption 
that it was anonymous’, reads almost as if 
it were a direct response to the challenge 
of Mr. Colvin’s cool judgment that it is 
doubtful whether the history of mediaeval 
architecture will ever be satisfactorily re- 
written in terms of personal achievement. 
To Mr. Harvey, the reason why the 
designers of English mediaeval buildings 
are unknown is the (apparent) accident that 
England had no Vasari, ‘able to write both 
of contemporary and past masters, keeping 
a fair balance between the mediaevals and 
the moderns, in spite of his predilection for 
the latter’. He is puzzled that John Leland, 
while searching for topographical anti- 
quities, failed to collect also the many 
stories which ‘must have’ been told of the 
architects responsible for the buildings he 
saw, and that Cavendish, in his biography 


of Wolsey, did not give details of the men 
who carried out the latter’s great building 
schemes. In fact it seems that Mr. Harvey, 
the ardent mediaevalist, is almost inclined 
to blame the men of mediaeval times for 
not being like Mr. Harvey, the child of the 
twentieth century. 

But the truth is that Vasari, whose 
famous Lives were first published in 1551, 
little more than a century after the death 
of Brunelleschi, included in his collection 
of close on 200 biographies of painters, 
sculptors and architects, lives of only nine 
architects who lived before the great 
Florentine master. Vasari, indeed, states 
quite plainly of certain buildings ‘in the 
old but not antique style’, that he was 
silent respecting the names of their archi- 
tects because he ‘did not know them”: and 
when, again, he writes of some of the most 
famous buildings of mediaeval Italy, he 
confesses ‘I have never found any 
memorial of the masters, and frequently 
not even the date when they were erected, 
so that I cannot but marvel at the sim. 
plicity and indifference to fame exhibited 
by the men of that age’. 

One cannot help feeling that Vasari is 
nearer the truth than Mr. Harvey, and that 
it is the indifference not of the moderns, 
who look on their works with post- 
Renaissance minds, but of the mediaevals 
themselves—masters and patrons alike— 
that has condemned their work to anony- 
mity: an anonymity that is scarcely un- 
veiled by Mr. Harvey’s labours. Is it not 
more than likely that Leland failed to tell 
stories of mediaeval builders for the simple 
reason that, like Vasari, he did not know 
them; and that Cavendish omitted to give 
details of Wolsey’s craftsmen because it 
never occurred to him that their activities 
were worth mentioning ? 

The point is not merely academic. To 
understand the works of the mediaeval 
builders it is necessary to know something 
of their minds, and of the intellectual and 
spiritual world in which they operated. In 
the hierarchy of that world architecture, 
according to Hugh of St. Victor, was one 
of the mechanical arts, which were subor-| 
dinate to the liberal arts, as both were 
subordinate to theology. For this reason} 
what was of vital importance in, for in- 
stance, Bishop Jocelyn’s west front at Wells, 
was surely not the personality of the 
designer but the transcendental truth of] 
its great theological affirmation, to which— 
the personalities of designer and sculptors) 
were as relevant—no more and no less— 
as is the personality of a parliamentary; 
reporter to the truth of his reports. The 
important question is one of intention. 

This is not, however, to doubt the useful- 
ness of Mr. Harvey’s labours—far from it— 
but only to question whether their value 
for the interpretation of mediaeval archi- 
tecture is quite what he believes it to be. 
One cannot learn much about men’s minds 
from pay sheets, but one can, with patience, 
learn a good deal about the organisation 
of the building trades. For an understand- 
ing of the ideas that governed the mediaeval 
builders one must go to the theologians and 
the chroniclers, to men like St. Bernard of 
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Clairvaux, Abbot Suger and William of 
Malmesbury, and learn to read between 
the lines: and one will rarely find mention 
there of the name of a master. 

W. A. EDEN [F] 


A New Description of Sir John Soane’s 
Museum. The Museum, by John N. Summer- 
son. 84 in. 82 incl. vi pp. + 32 pls. and pp. 
of illus. text plans. 1955. 2s. 6d. 


Before and since the group of houses in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, inhabited by Soane, 
was bequeathed as a museum in 1837 a 
number of general accounts have appeared: 
first Soane’s own Description of the Resi- 
dence (1830) and the folio Description of the 
House and Museum (1835), later annotated 
and adopted as the official handbook to 
form No. 1 in the museum publications 
(1920 onward); second, A General Descrip- 
tion, by George Bailey (1840-); and, 
third, the Popular Description by B. 
Hofland (1919). Mr. Summerson, in essay- 
ing the present work, found it impossible to 
maintain the text-with-annotations 
practice and compiled the New Description 
afresh, and most readers will be glad that 
the decision was made. 

The work, in spite of its handy format, 
contains much condensed information: in 
addition to the architectural outline with 
interspersed brief descriptions of exhibits, 
a valuable classified ‘analysis of the 
contents’ and a detailed chronology of 
events (from 1753 to 1954) have been 
added; catalogues of specific classes of 
antiquities by appropriate experts are 
recorded. Plans as now, at three levels, and 
as existing c. 1796-1837 are given; there 
are many good photographs; and there is a 
full index. 


Church Building and Furnishing: . . . a study 
in liturgical law, by J. O’Connell. 84 in. 
xx + 259 pp. + 8 pls. text illus. Burns & 
Oates. 1955. £1 Is. 


This greatly-needed work on Catholic 
church design succeeds the anonymous 
Directions for the Use of Altar Societies and 
Architects (1933), now attributed to the 
author of the present work; this has 
hitherto been the sole authorised guide. 
The new work includes all that did the old 
(except plate and vestments) and, besides, 
material on the church as a whole and its 
other fittings. Each subject-chapter includes 
paragraphs on ‘History’ (interesting in 
themselves) and on ‘Law’. After the decline 
of the three previous centuries, which over- 
laid essentials with often meaningless fussy 
elaborations, the marked improvement one 
is so glad to see to-day will receive immense 
encouragement from the book. 

One naturally looks for directions on 
some of the matters on which practice has 
been most astray. It is definitely laid down 
that as the tabernacle (fixed receptacle over 
an altar for reservation) is to be fully veiled 
all round, neither the altar cross nor 
anything else must rest on it; a gradine, 
or shelf behind an altar, is permitted 
but regarded as generally undesirable; a 
‘throne’ for occasional Exposition generally 
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must not be permanent, but where it is used 
it may be fixed to the wall behind (stairs 
behind the altar to reach it are deservedly 
frowned upon); and most lace is dis- 
couraged as inappropriate and unworthy. 
The dossal, riddels and riddel-posts which 
make up what in the Anglican Church is 
generally called (rather inaccurately) an 
‘English altar’ are optional alternatives to a 
reredos, but neither is thought ideal. 

Among important questions of church 
planning, the recent tendency to bring an 
altar out from against the wall (which, for 
a principal altar, is forbidden), and place 
it nearer the middle of a church, receives 
attention; an example of this, in the famous 
Liebfrauenkirche at Tréves, the reviewer 
recently saw in actual use. The congrega- 
tion, it is suggested, should not completely 
surround the altar, as it makes preaching 
and ministerial access difficult, but be kept 
to three sides. A useful note on orientation 
is also given. 

Photographs of a number of excellent 
recent altars are given, as well as scale 
drawings of suggested types. The work is 
profusely documented with references to 
liturgical works, though only the letter 
abbreviations are explained, and no dates 
are given; there is a full bibliography, ‘cath- 
olic’ in the literal sense of the word; and the 
index, though not complete, is good. 


The Imagery of British Churches, by 
Mf[ary] D. Anderson. 8} in. xvi + 224 pp. 
incl. pls. + (24) pp. of illus. text illus. 
John Murray. 1955. £1 Ss. 


There seems no limit to Mrs. Trenchard 
Cox’s capacity for studying, interpreting, 
and documenting the painted, carved or 
glass imagery in our churches; this is her 
fifth work. The Imagery covers much the 
same ground as Looking for History (1951), 
save that, whereas that arranged the 
material under archaeological and social 
aspects, this follows ‘Angles of approach’ 
by ‘Structure and plan’ (chiefly as a setting) 
and by the more usual classification by 
subjects represented (‘The Picture-book of 
the church’). The architectural interest is 
mostly confined to the short ‘Structure and 

plan’ section, with a list of usual fittings. 
There are profuse bibliographical notes, 
in which only one error has been noticed, 
and an index which is an improvement on 
that in Looking for History in that it 
includes subjects, but the chief ones are 

still omitted. The photographs are good. 
H. V. M. R. 


L’Architettura di Baldassare Longhena, by 
Camillo Semenzato. (Padua University: 
Facolta di Lettere e Filosofia, Pubblicazioni, 
xxix.) 93 in. 85 pp. + (19) pp. of illus. 
Padua: Milani. 1954. 

Baldassare Longhena cannot be numbered 
among the great innovators of the Italian 
renaissance: even his deservedly renowned 
Church of S. Maria della Salute owed a 
good deal in its inception to a project of an 
earlier date by Labacco. Nevertheless, in 
his unwavering acceptance of the manner 


of his day he made a very positive and 
courageous contribution to the face of 
Venice as painters have portrayed it for 
the last three hundred years and as we still 
know it today. The son of a stone carver, 
he was born _in 1598 and died in 1682. 
Most of his work, such as the Pesaro and 
Rezzonico Palaces on the Grand Canal, the 
Churches of the Salute and the Scalzi, and 
many other well-known buildings, were 
carried out in Venice itself, but interesting 
examples of a more rural nature are to be 
found elsewhere in the region. 

Dr. Camillo Semenzato in this admirable 
monograph writes on Longhena’s achieve- 
ments with a detachment which adds value 
to his appreciation, and records many 
details not generally known. The letterpress 
is fully documented and well illustrated 
with excellent photographs and repro- 
ductions of old engravings. 

R. E. E. 


Der Mobelbau. Ein Fachbuch, &c. 10th ed. 
114 in. x 84 in. 368 pp. incl. pp. of illus. 
x (2) col’d pls. text illus. Ravensburg: 
Maier. [1954.] (£4 2s.). 


In 1933 Fritz Spannagel was the headmaster 
of a technical college in Berlin which 
catered especially for young furniture 
designers, cabinet-makers and _ interior 
decorators. The Nazis objected to him and 
he was not only removed from his office 
but forbidden to teach, for which he has a 
particular aptitude, as well as a great love 
for wood and capacity for design. He 
therefore decided to instruct by writing 
and, to my mind, he excels the authors of 
any English language textbooks on the 
subject of furniture design and production. 
He was moreover fortunate to find a pub- 
lisher, the late Otto Maier, with the qualities 
of patience, sympathy and encouragement 
which enabled him to produce a really 
comprehensive textbook. 

The first edition appeared in 1936, and 
the present edition is the tenth. A Spanish 
version has appeared since the war, but it 
is not based on the present text and, so far 
as I know, there is no English edition 
under active consideration, although the 
introduction mentions a proposed English 
edition which was to have been prepared 
in 1939. 

The book is a complete survey and guide 
to the crafts and techniques of wooden 
furniture production, from the choice and 
treatment of the timber to the finished 
product; from the organisation of the 
workshop and the choice of machines and 
tools to the keeping of accounts and esti- 
mating the costs. In fact I contend that 
anyone who has absorbed each of the 
lessons of this course should be able to 
set up a furniture workshop and produce 
well designed and saleable furniture. 

Despite the absence of a translation, 
Der Mébelbau should be of great value 
to libraries of technical colleges, architects 
who have to design and detail shop fittings 
or furniture, and to all who are connected 
with the industry or craft of furniture 
manufacture. 

GERHARD ROSENBERG [4] 
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Modernes Wohnen, by Erika Brédner. 
10 in. 174 pp. incl. pp. of illus. Munich: 
H. Rinn [1954.] DM 26.—. 


Literature relating to contemporary domes- 
tic architecture continues to increase in most 
countries. Any client can (more or less) 
select from these publications the type of 
building he wants, and approach the 
architect with definite, if prejudiced, ideas. 

This little book of Erika Brodner’s is more 
ambitious; it does not try to give recipes for 
dream houses or bungalows, but it sets out 
to educate the client. As the title Modern 
Living suggests, it is not so much concerned 
with the building itself as with the factors 
which have changed the mental orientation 
of people and their style of living. 

The author is concerned with questions 
of taste and her book seems to be addressed 
chiefly to the woman client, inviting her to 
create a house with a personal character 
and atmosphere. It is pleasant to read, and 
the many plans, photos and diagrams are 
well selected. R. HERZ [A] 


Neue Industriebauten. H. Maurer and 
others, eds. 10} in. x 94 in. 96 pp. incl. 
pp. of illus. Ravensburg: Maier [1954.] 
DM 12.80. 


This admirably produced book consists of 
selected examples of recent industrial 
buildings on the European continent, in 
Britain and the United States, which have 
been described and illustrated in that 
excellent magazine Bauen + Wohnen. Most 
of them have also appeared in other archi- 
tectural journals, and individually will be 
well known to readers of the technical 
press; but it is valuable to have plans, 
sections and good photographs of so many 
intelligently designed buildings collected in 


The Town and Country Planning Act 1954, 
&c., by D. P. Kerrigan and J. D. James. 
94 in. xxiv + 323 pp. Butterworth. 1955. 
£1 7s. 6d. 


This Act amends the financial provisions 
of the Town and Country Planning Act 
of 1947, and the authors of this book have 
explained the system set up under the new 
Act. There is a general introduction giving 
a guide to the arrangement of the Act, 
which is then set out section by section 
with notes at the end of each on the effect 
of the parliamentary draughtsman’s lan- 
guage. This method is very helpful to the 
lay mind, and the professional man will 
find the book of assistance in applying the 
Act to cases with which he is concerned. 
The appendix includes Regulations made 
under the Act, and there is a full index. 
The authors pay tribute to the skill of 
the parliamentary draughtsman, and, with 
due deference, a like tribute should surely 
be paid to them for interpreting a most 
complicated piece of legislation. 


Transactions of the Ancient Monuments 
Society, New Series, vol. 2. 84 in. Lond. 
(Cliffords Inn). 1954. 


It is good to see a resumption of publication 
by this society, founded in 1924 and meeting 
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first in Manchester, whence, in 1927, was 
published the first National Ancient Monu- 
ments Year Book. This volume contains, in 
addition to reviews and routine matter, 
eleven useful papers. Four deal with the 
general aims of the society—Conservation, 
by Professor Richardson; Old Buildings, by 
John Harvey (since reprinted, and being 
reviewed independently); Churches; and 
Country Houses. More specific is a timely 
one on the loss of panelled rooms, by R. W. 
Symonds. Of more local interest are those 
on the Abbot’s house, Westminster, by 
Lawrence Tanner; on Gawsworth (Ches- 
hire), Shropshire and the pele-towers; and 
even one on Cuzco in Peru! 

H. V. M. R. 


City Planning at Yale. A selection of papers 
and projects. Christopher Tunnard and 
John N. Pierce. Yale University: Depart- 
ment of Architecture—graduate program in 
City planning. 94 in. 86 pp. incl. pp. of 
illus. + (4) pp. of illus. + folding pl. New 
Haven, Conn. 1954. 


This book gives a lively impression of the 
activities of Yale’s Graduate Programme 
on City Planning. They discuss Thomas 
Jefferson, zoning, and the distinction be- 
tween pomp and pomposity. They replan 
a typical town in Virginia, complete with a 
model of what it could look like in 1999. 
A good bedside book for a keen town- 
planner. 


Shop Lighting. (Electrical illumination 
handbooks, No. 3.) E.L.M.A. Lighting 
Service Bureau. 8} in. 50 pp. text illus. 
1955. 2s. 6d. 


‘Lichter locken Leute’ say the Germans— 
lights attract people, and this booklet 
describes how lighting can command the 
customer’s attention in various kinds of 
shops, from sumptuous modern stores to 
village emporia, which obstinately continue 
to ‘festoon merchandise all over the 
ceiling’. Tricks and pitfalls are laid bare, 
and there is some mention of cost. Except 
for one confusing diagram (top of page 11), 
the illustrations are fairly helpful. 


The Value of Good Design. A report on 
the Scottish Design Congress, Edinburgh, 
1954. Alister Maynard, ed. (Council of 
Industrial Design: Scottish Committee.) 
7 in. 73 pp. + 35 pp. of illus. Glasgow. 
[1955.] 2s. 


Whether good design improves sales or 
not is still a matter for disagreement. Some 
blame the ‘lower income groups’ for pre- 
ferring the hideous, others blame timid 
manufacturers. Most speakers at the 
Scottish Design Congress—and they in- 
cluded architects and enlightened magnates 
as well as industrial designers—thought 
that good design is probably winning, even 
in industry. 

This report of the Congress has been 
ably arranged by Mr. Alister Maynard, 
with extensive (but not excessive) quota- 
tions from papers read, and there are 
photographs to show that competent 
designers can (and should be asked to) 
turn their hand to almost anything. 


Clarke’s Tables. A pocket compendium of 
technical data, etc. 10th ed. By Philip Honey 
and W. J. Woolgar. 4 in. viii + 400 pp, 
Batsford. 1954. 8s. 6d. 


A new edition of a practical pocket refer. ; 
ence book for plumbers, builders, and 
sanitary heating and electrical engineers. 


The Specialty Shop (a guide), by J. 4! 
Fernandez. Revised [2nd] ed. 103 in| 
304 pp. incl. pls. and pp. of illus. Architl, 
Book Pubg. Co. 1955. £4 3s. 


There is not much here for those ‘who still | 
insist on subdued design’, but many of the. 
illustrations in this revised edition of a 
well-known and useful American work | 
suggest that store architects in the United | 
S.ates have plenty of good ideas. 


Theory of Structures, by H. W. Coultas, 
4th ed. 84 in. xii + 564 pp. and folding pl. 
text diags. Pitman. 1954. £1 5s. 


Four years after the third edition, a fourth 
edition of this well-known engineering 
textbook has brought it up to date with, 
among other additions, a new chapter on 
the structural theory of prestressed con- 
crete. It is one of Pitman’s ‘Engineering 
Degree Series’, which means that it is 
intended for those who already have a 
knowledge of engineering and a good 
foundation in maths. 


Electric Wiring Theory and Practice, by 
W. S. Ibbetson. 9th ed. by C. R. Urwin and 
others. 74 in. viii + 296 pp. + xii pls. text 
illus. Spon. 1954. 11s. 6d. 


The ninth edition of a standard textbook | 
containing information on wiring and duct : 
systems, lighting schemes (interior and — 
exterior), bells, telephones and switches. 
This book is elementary enough to be | 
understood by some laymen and explicit 
enough to enable architects to hold their 
own with electrical engineers. It has clear 
diagrams, little algebra and a good index. 


Building Science, by D. A. G. Reid. Vol. ii. | 
74 in. 248 pp. text illus. Longmans, Green. 
1954. 10s. 6d. 


The second of three volumes is intended for | 
the second year of a National Certificate 
Course in Building. The same subjects 
(more or less) as in Volume 1 are taken to 
a more advanced level. As before, experi- 
ments are described which, even if not 
performed, will make their point clearly, 
and there are good illustrations and a 

summary of each chapter. 


Friends of the A.B.S. 


The Hampshire and Isle of Wight Archi- 
tectural Association have distributed their 
Year Book and Diary by hand to their 
members and given the amount saved on 
postage to the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society. The sums saved were: Central 
Chapter, £2 2s. 6d.; Eastern Chapter, 
£1 16s. 3d.; Western Chapter £1 16s. 3d.; 
Isle of Wight Chapter, 17s. 10d.; total 
£6 12s. 10d. 
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Review of Construction 
and Materials 


This section gives technical and general information. The following bodies deal with specialised 
branches of research and will willingly answer inquiries. 
The Director, The Building Research Station, Garston, near Watford, Herts. 


Telephone: Garston 2246. 


The Officer-in-charge, The Building Research Station Scottish Laboratory, Thorntonhall, near Glasgow. 


Telephone: Busby 1171. 


The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 


Telephone: Princes Risborough 101. 


The Director, The British Standards Institution, 2 Park Street, London, W.1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 9000. 


The Director, The Building Centre, 26 Store Street, Tottenham Court Road, London, W.C.1. 


Telephone: Museum 5400 (10 lines). 


The Director, The Scottish Building Centre, 425-7 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


Telephone: Douglas 0372. 


Film of Aluminium Project. It has not yet 
probably occurred to even the most ardent 
protagonists of prefabrication in this 
country that prefabricated houses might 
be dropped by helicopter—though no doubt 
everyone can think of at least one building, 
prefabricated or otherwise, that he would 
like to see removed from the face of the 
earth in so convenient a manner. But in 
the New World it has of course been done. 
The Aluminium Company of Canada Ltd. 
used helicopters to drop temporary pre- 
fabricated houses for workers erecting 
transmission towers and power cables over 
the mountains of British Columbia for 
their new aluminium smelter at Kitimat— 
a new plant which is of considerable 
importance to British industry, for which 
Canada is the chief supplier of aluminium. 

Members who visited the recent Alu- 
minium Centenary Exhibition may already 
have seen the first-rate little film, ‘The 
Kitimat Story’, which shows the progress 
of the truly gigantic project from preli- 
minary surveys right back in 1928 up to 
the planning and beginning of the ‘New 
Town’ which is eventually to house 50,000 
people where three years ago was an 
Indian fishing village—though architects 
could do with seeing more of this aspect 
than two men on hands and knees marking 
out sites for future trees. The town is to 
be built on the now familiar ‘neighbourhood 
unit’ system. 

The film is of course primarily of an 
engineering project, but of considerable 
general interest. There is something both 
terrifying and inspiring in the sight of the 
large scale assault on virgin wilderness 
which it depicts. And members who are 
interested in the hire of documentary films 
may like to know that this one can be 
borrowed free from Northern Aluminium 
Company Limited of Banbury, Oxon. It 
is in colour, 16mm., and runs for 37 
minutes, 


Italian Floor Tiles. Shown here are examples 
of Italian flooring tile patterns built up 
from a single unit, as seen at an exhibition 
of Italian industrial design at the Italian 
Institute recently. These novel shaped tiles 
certainly lend themselves to a variety of 
attractive designs, but possibly the thought 
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of asking someone to lay them might make 
many architects hesitate to specify them. 

Sir Gordon Russell, C.B.E., M.C., 
R.D.I. [Hon. A], Director of the Council 
of Industrial Design, opened the exhibition; 
his plea that the industrial designer should 
be admitted to full collaboration at the very 
earliest stages of a project fell with a 
reminiscent ring upon the ear accustomed 
to hearing the utterances of architects. 
Probably one should not derive comfort 
from the thought that the problems one 
had imagined unique to one’s own pro- 
fession are in fact common to others also. 

Not only the problems, either. At the 
same exhibition the caption to a prize- 
winning design for a fishing vest (an article 
on which the JOURNAL does not claim to 
have any expert knowledge) says ‘the 
systematic distribution of spaces provides 
the point of departure for a new taste in 
the line of a garment’. Most architects 
today will think they have heard something 
like the words in italics before. 


Unitplan Storage System. The unit system 
for providing shelves and cupboards enjoys 
popularity because additions or rearrange- 
ments can easily be made as occasion 
demands and yet everything will look in 
keeping. One such system that seems to be 
flexible and comprehensive is called the 
Unitplan, designed by Mr. Clive Latimer, 
M.S.L.A. It consists of several shelf and 
cabinet units and a table unit and so should 
be useful for homes, schools and libraries. 

Normal assembly comprises ¢ in. vertical 
duralumin tubes connected at 6} in. centres 
by beech battens resting on steel pins 
passing through the tubes, which are holed 
at 24in. centres throughout their height, 
starting at 9in. from the floor; thus the 
shelf and other elements can be assembled 
at any intervals that are multiples of 2} in. 
For a free-standing arrangement the tubes 
can be connected by battens at 11}in. 
centres. The standard length is 45 in. 
centre to centre of tubes and the most usual 
height is 75in., but any greater or less 
height can be had. The shelves and cabinets 
are available in beech or mahogany 
lacquered either in clear cellulose or in a 
range of cellulose colours. A screwdriver is 
all that is needed for erection. 

For fuller details of the various units 


Italian floor tiles 


and possibilities application should be 
made to Messrs. Unitplan, 12/13 Oakhill 
Park, Frognal, London, N.W.3. 


Ceilings at Worthing Technical School. In 
this section of the August 1954 JOURNAL 
a description was given of the Intergrid 
system of construction used in this school, 
but at that time the building was not 
advanced enough for the ceiling finish to be 
inspected. The school is now finished. 

It will be remembered that the Intergrid 
system is based on prestressed primary and 
secondary concrete beams spaced on a 
3 ft. 4 in. module. To form the ceilings 
metal hangers are clipped round the bottom 


The Unitplan storage system 
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flanges of the beams at 3 ft. 4 in. centres. 
Asbestolux bearer strips, 3 ft. 4 in. long 
and 9 in. wide, are then attached to the 
hangers by levelling and adjusting screws, 
and similar infill strips, again at 3 ft. 4 in. 
centres, rest on the bearer strips by means of 
Asbestolux lips bolted to the infill strips, 
thus leaving openings of 2 ft. 7 in. square 
in each bay. Squares of suitable material, 
such as vermiculite slab or insulation 
board, are glued to the underside of a 
framework of softwood or Asbestolux 
battens which project sufficiently to rest on 
the strips. Thus, by varying the material 
glued to the battens, fire resistance, sound 
absorption and other requirements may be 
satisfied. 

The panels are placed in position by 
pushing them up sideways through the 
openings and then dropping them into 
place, much as a loose trapdoor to a roof 
space is manceuvred. If any of the services 
housed above the false ceiling need atten- 
tion they can be got at easily by pushing 
the panels aside. 


A Non-reflecting Shop Window. In daytime 
a moderately strong natural illumination 
of shop windows is necessary if shoppers 
are to see the display, but this often has the 
disadvantage that the window glass reflects 
the outside scene, making it difficult to see 
the articles displayed. One method of 
overcoming this disadvantage is by form- 
ing the window glass to a scientifically 
designed curve that takes advantage of the 
optical law that the angle of reflection 
equals the angle of incidence. A point 
against such installations is that they are 
expensive. 

At the Owen-Owen store in Coventry, 
designed by Rolf Hellberg [F] and M. 
Harris [A], the difficulty has been got over 
in another way; by using flat glass set at a 
retreating angle from the shop-gazer and 
by forming a canopy over the pavement, 
painted dark on its soffit. The canopy is 
wide enough to cut off light rays from the 
sky and the upper part of opposite build- 
ings, and owing to the angle of the glass 


COPPER FLASHING 
PLASTER FASCIA 


Ceiling in the assembly hall of the Worthing technical school 


the only incident rays reflected into the 
gazer’s eyes are those coming from the dark 
soffit, and the brightness of these is negli- 
gible. The window display is therefore seen 
as if there were no intervening glass. 

This non-reflecting window has been 
patented and therefore should not be used 
without permission, but this will readily be 
granted by the architects, subject to the 
usual fee, which will include advice on the 
proper method of installing and lighting. 


Luve-Tile Illuminated Ceiling. In recent 
years the design of lighting fittings has 
aimed at avoiding as much as possible 
direct vision of lamps, without undue loss 
of efficiency. The ‘egg-crate’ fitting has 
resulted, usually with tubular lamps; this 
gives a cut-off of about 45 degrees. Egg- 
crated tubular fittings, however, form a 
series of isolated light sources and this has 
led to improvements aiming at a general 
area of diffused illumination. 

The lumenated ceiling, described in the 
November 1954 JOURNAL, was designed to 


LEAD COVERED SHEET 
STEEL LETTERS FIXED 
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WIRING DUCT 


Non-reflecting window in the Owen-Owen store, Coventry 
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give a ceiling providing general illumina- 
tion, and another one is the Handslite 
Luve-Tile of Messrs. Harris and Sheldon 
(Electrical) Ltd. This consists of an egg- 


crate false ceiling suspended from the | 


structural ceiling or roof by adjustable 
hangers allowing true alignment. The basic 
unit measures 12 in. square and is made 
up of moulded styrene plastic louvres con- 
taining 25 open cells, treated to prevent 
dust collection. Special clips join the cor- 
ners of these units to make up ‘doors’, 
recommended sizes of the doors being 
2 ft. by 2 ft., 2 ft. by 3 ft., and 3 ft. by 3 ft. 


The doors are attached to the suspension | 


rods by pronged clips which allow them 
to be swung open as if hinged, or to be 


removed. Access to the light source above | 


the false ceiling is therefore easy. 


Luve-Tiles are made in white, pink, blue | 


and green, so coloured effects are possible, 
but as the tiles do not change the colour 
of the light passing through the cells white 
light can be directed on to the working 
plane. It is stated that Luve-Tiles absorb 


only 20 per cent of the light passing through | 


them. 
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Fuller information and fixing instruc- 


tions can be obtained from Messrs. Harris 
and Sheldon (Electrical) Ltd., Ryder Street, 
Birmingham 4. 


Kitchens for Industrial Catering. Messrs. 


James Stott and Company (Engineers) 
Ltd., of Poland House, 167 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1., have issued a useful booklet 
on the planning of a large-scale kitchen for 
industrial catering, taking as an example a 
kitchen of 1,200 ft. super, which would be 
adequate for 250 persons. 

A series of plans are given, starting with 
the outline of the kitchen without anything 
in it, and working up step by step to show 
the various departments required (such as 
stores, preparation, etc.) and appropriate 
positions for them until in the last plan the 
complete kitchen is illustrated. Free copies 
of the booklet may be obtained from 
Messrs. Stott. The title is Large-Scale 
Kitchens and their Planning. 
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"NOTICES 


‘The R.I.B.A. Appointments Department. 
“Members and Students of the R.I.B.A. and 
the Allied Societies are reminded that the 
services of the Institute’s Appointments Depart- 


|ment are available to employers requiring 


assistants and to assistants seeking salaried 
employment. 

Employers are invited to notify the Secretary 
of vacancies in their offices, giving details of 
the work to be done, the qualifications required 
_and salaries offered. 

Assistants should preferably call at the offices 
of the Appointments Department, but if this is 
‘not practicable they should obtain from the 
Secretary an application form, which when 
seme and returned to the Institute will 
‘enable the Department either to send the 
applicants particulars of vacancies suitable to 
their qualifications and requirements or submit 
their names for vacant posts. 

Members and Students seeking official 
appointments should note that normally these 
are fully advertised in the weekly professional 
press, and that therefore the Appointments 
Department do not as a rule notify them to 
those on the register. 
| The Institute will also be glad to advise on 
‘most matters concerning architectural employ- 
ment, including overseas appointments. 


Election Void. The election of Allen Edwin Wall 
i an Associate on 14 June 1955 has become 
void. 


BOARD OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION 


Final Examination, June 1955. The Final 
-Examination was held in London, Leeds, 
Manchester, Newcastle, Edinburgh and Belfast 
from 15 to 24 June 1955. 
Of the 417 candidates examined, 184 passed 

as follows :— 

Passed Whole Examination 
Passed Whole Examination, subject to 
| approval of Thesis 
lPassed Partionly.. .. .. .. 50 


184 


| 233 candidates were relegated. 


The successful candidates are as follows :— 


. Whole Examination 


' Arscott: P. H. 

Atkins: G. C. (Dis- 
tinction in Thesis) 

Bader: Lawrence 


Cantacuzino: S. G. 
(Distinction in 
Thesis) 

Chambers: R. T. J. 


Baker: Jon Chapman: A. M.G. 
Barron: B. M. (Miss) 

Belcher: C. A. I. Chojnicki: Leszek 
Bennett: A. S. Chwalibogowski: A. 
Benton: P. A. S. Cobb: G. B. 
Bhonsule: N. A. Cooper: J.C. 'S. 
Blake: H. W. Cross: P. M. 
Bowley: J. M. Cryan: J. O. 
Brigham: P. C. (Dis- Dalby: M. S. 


tinction in Thesis) Dalton-Morris: 


Bright: I. B. 
Bruxby: W. J. Dean: D. C. 
Burrell: P. G. Edmands: G. W. 
Butler: J. L. Ellard: T. L. 


Butler: P. V. Elliott: M. R. 
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otes and Notices 


Evans: D. R. 


Evans: W. F. (Dis- 
tinction in Thesis) 
Featherstone: K. A. 


Fisher: E. G. 


Fowler: F. C.J. 
Fry: V. G. 


Gainsborough: John 


Grimsdale: J. L. 
Grogan: E. M. 


*Hampton: William 


Heath: D. A. 
Homer: W. F. 
Hopkins: R. J. A. 
Horne: C. A. W. 
Howells: J. (Mrs.) 
*Hubberstey: Peter 
Johnson: H. N. 
Jones: John 
Jordan: Leslie 
Kimbell: J. B. 
Kimber: John 
King: D. G. 
Kingston: W. J. 
Kudianavala: 
C. 
Lancaster: M. L. 
Latham-Bailey: 
Keith 
*Lawrence: D. H. 
Lea: C..M. 
Levy: M. K. 
Lund: Kenneth 
McArthur: R. H. 
McClure: W. M. 
Mark: Frederick 
Mark: K. W 


Matthews: Anthony 


Matthews: R. F. 
Maude: J. W. 
Meeking: B. D. 
Newman: W. 


Northcott: W. R. J. 


Onslow: John 
Padmore: P. M. 
(Miss) 


Perella: Anthony 
Prynn: B. L. 
Radinger: A. P. 
Randfield: B. W. 
Roberts: T. R. W. 
Rutledge: M. E. 
Salisbury: Frank 
Sharman: J. A. 
Shaw: F. T. 


Sheehan-Dare: J. G. 


Sherry: K. P. 
Skewes: I. R. 
Slater: Brian 
Smith: J. D. 
Smith: K. S. 
Smith: Peter T. 
Southin: C. J. 


Stains: M. G. (Miss) 


Stanley: R. L. 
Steers: J. M. 
Stepan: O. M. 
Stephen: J. D. 
Stephenson: Derek 
Stockdale: M. C. 
Stockli: J. S. 
Strutt: A. W. 
Stubbs: J. B. 
Sturges: H. W. 
Surtees: John 
Talati: A. J. 
Taylor: P. R. 
Thackeray: M. Y. 
Thompson: A. M. 
Thompson: R. P. 
Turner: G. A. 


Twells-Grosse: J. D. 


Vaidya: A. M. 


*Ventham: J. S. 


Wakefield: Peter 
Wakeling: W. G. 
Watson: R. L. 
Watts: A. C. 
Webb: K. L. 
Wenman: G. A. 
West: A. S. 
West: K. G. 
Whitehouse: J. D. 
Wiernicki: Janusz 


*Wilde: P. H. 


Willis: W. N. A. 
Wiltshire: K. F. 
Wyatt: A. J. 
Young: R. A. 


* Subject to approval of Thesis. 


Part 1 only 
Agabeg: G. R. 
Anstis: J. E. 
Armistead: B. T. 
Baird: R. L. J. 
Braglewicz: R. 
Charlson: B. D. 


Crawford: Archibald 


Dees: A. N. 
Dixon: M. J. 


Easton: M. R. (Miss) 


Evans: B. F. 
Garston: J. W. 
Gelsthorpe: J. C. 
Gooch: James 
Graydon: R. T. 
Gregory: L. W. 
Hartnell: T. R. 
Hill: Brian 
Hogg: A. D. 


Hollingsworth: Ivor 


Holyer: M. C. 
Hudson: G. A. 
Janik: Z. F. 


Jones: Roy 
Kinnair: Jack 
Kolek: Z. E. 
Latham: K. A. 
Linton: E. I. 
Lubicz-Nycz: Jan 
Mannings: M. J. 
Metcalfe: Gordon 
Montgomery: A. M. 
Norman: Xenia 


(Miss) 


Owen: J. T. 
Pettit: D. A. 
Phillips: P. P. 
Rennie: J. M. 
Roberts: G. H. 
Sawicki: Jerzy 
Swaine: R. C. 
Tyrer: S. N. 
Waterman: C. J. 
Webster: Gerald 
West: N. J. 


Whiting: G. G. 
Wigg: N. E. 
Williams: G. E. 


Special Final Examination June 1955. The 
Special Final Examination was held in London, 
Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle, Edinburgh and 


Wilson: Roy 
Wood: J. P. 
Zerafa: Serge 


Belfast from 15 to 24 June 1955. 


Of the 298 candidates examined, 80 passed as 


follows :— 


Passed Whole Examination 


Passed Part 1 only 
Passed Part 2 only 


80 


218 candidates were relegated. 


The successful candidates are as follows:— 


Whole Examination 


Baldwin: G. B. 


Barltrop: P. C. D. 


Barnett: G. K. 
Beaman: Joseph 
Boyt: D. F. 
Branch: D. C. 
Brocki: Leon 
Cameron: H. N. 


Cameron: J. J. A. 


Carpenter: D. C. 
Charlton: D. H. 
Clarke: P. A. 
Coombs: K. A. 


Couchman: G. N. 


Croft: P. R. 
Day: H. F. 
Dick: J. M. 
Eaude: Richard 
Fowler: A. J. 
Gibson: R. P. 
Gil: S. 
Gobby: R. E. E. 
Hanson: Jack 
Hartridge: C. A. 
Hickox: H. P. 
Howells: C. P. 
Johns: A. W. 
Jones: A. E. E. 
Jones: E. D. 
Kemball: F. J. 
Kemp: Edward 
Kilpatrick: P. J. 
Lancaster: F. H. 
Lech: Z. M. 
Long: M. R. L. 
Marsh: H. G. 


Meehan: K. J. C. 


Meggs: R. C. T. 

Mercer: A. J. 

Miles: G. F. 

Neve: J. C. C. 

Newton-Dawson: 
W.D 


Owen: J. L. 


The following candidates have also passed 


Pollard: H. A. 
Pradhan: S. G. 
Quick: R. G. 
Reed: H. H. 
Robertshaw: J. R. 
Robinson: L. J. 
Scott: W. E. 
Simmonds: H. C. 
Southam: R. F. 
Stevenson: T. W. 
Symonds: A. R. 
Taylor: M. J. W. 


Thorington: W. P. 


Tulley: R. G. 
Walker: T. C. 
Walter: M. V. 
Ward: Leonard 
Wilson: J. A. 
Wilson: J. O. 
Winder: W. J. 


Part 1 only 
Bonner: G. W. V. 


Chowdhury: D. R. 


Cook: S. G. 
Cracknell: O. D. 
Davis: O. O. 
Farr: G. N. 
Handcock: J. H. 
Henshaw: A. J. 
Maddocks: A. W. 
Notley: D. J. 
Silcock: Alan 
Stott: A. H. 
Turner: P. N. 
Warner: J. H. 
Whitting: R. S. 
Willis: F. A. 


Part 2 only 
Pitts: A. Y. 


the Special Final Examination :— 


Austin: K. V. 
Ball: T. W. 


Greene: Norman J. 


Hoare: R. W. C. 


R.I.B.A. Maintenance Scholarships in Archi- 
tecture. The following maintenance scholar- 
ships have been awarded for the year 1955- 


1956:— 


An R.I.B.A. Howe Green 4th and 5th year 
maintenance scholarship of £40 per annum 


Neve: E. E. 
Russell: D. O. 
Teare: Frederick 
Turner: M. W. 


awarded to A. Ellison of Bradford. 


An R.I.B.A. 4th and Sth year maintenance 
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scholarship of £60 per annum to C. E. Hanley 
of Wellington, Salop. 

The Ralph Knott Memorial Maintenance 
Scholarship of £45 per annum to D. C. Sharp 
of Bedford. 

The maintenance scholarships previously 
awarded to the following candidates have been 
renewed :— 

D. S. Bremner (Aberdeen School of 
Architecture, Robert Gordon’s Technical Col- 
lege—R.I.B.A. Houston Maintenance Scholar- 
ship of £125 per annum). 

B. E. Clack (School of Architecture, The 
Polytechnic, Regent Street, London—R.1.B.A. 
Houston Maintenance Scholarship of £125 per 
annum). 

J. D. Connell (Department of Architecture, 
Northern Polytechnic—R.I.B.A. Houston 
Maintenance Scholarship of £125 per annum). 

W.B. Sidnell (Bartlett School of Architecture, 
University of London—R.I.B.A. Houston 
Maintenance Scholarship of £125 per annum). 

D. M. Smith (School of Architecture, The 
Polytechnic, Regent Street, London—R.I.B.A. 
Houston Maintenance Scholarship of £125 per 
annum). 

P. G. Wentworth-Sheilds (Architectural 
Association, School of Architecture—THE 
BUILDER Maintenance Scholarship of £75 per 
annum). 


COMPETITIONS 
New Legislative Council Building, Uganda, East 


Africa. The Uganda Government invites 
architects registered in the United Kingdom or 
East Africa or corporate members of the 
R.I.B.A. in East Africa to submit in competi- 
tion designs for a new Legislative Council 
Building, comprising a Council Chamber and 
ancillary offices, to be erected in Kampala. 
Mr. H. Thornley Dyer, A.M.T.P.I. 
Premiums: £750, £500 and £250. 
‘ Last day for submitting designs: 21 January 
956. 

The closing date for sending applications for 

conditions was 20 August. 


Manhattan Redevelopment: International Com- 
petition. The publishers of U.S.A. Tomorrow 
invite architects, city planners, engineers and 
all others identified with these or allied pro- 
fessions to submit schemes for the redevelop- 
ment of the mid-town area of Manhattan. 
There is no undertaking that any award-winning 
entry will be used. 

Assessors: Mr. Charles Abrams, Professor 
Percival Goodman, Mr. Jose Luis Sert, Mr. 
William W. Wurster, Mr. Maurice E. H. 
Rotival. 

Premiums: $5,000, $2,500, $1,500, $1,000. 

Last day for submitting schemes: 1 June 1956. 

Conditions may be obtained on application 
to: ‘U.S.A. Tomorrow’, Manhattan Re- 
development Competition, 210 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y., U.S.A. 


New Offices, Enniskillen. The Fermanagh 
County Council invite British architects to 
submit designs for new offices to be erected in 
Enniskillen, Northern Ireland, on a site 
adjoining the Courthouse. 

Assessor: Mr. R. S. Wilshere, M.C., 
[F]. 

Premiums: £500, £200. 

Last day for submitting designs: 4 p.m. 
20 December 1955. 

Last day for questions: 4 p.m. 5 September 
1955. 


Conditions may be obtained on application 
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to the Secretary, Fermanagh County Council, 
Enniskillen, Co. Fermanagh. 
Deposit: £2 2s. Od. 


International Competition for a Monument in 
honour of Generalissimo Dr. Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo Molina. Notice has been received from 
the Secretary General of the International 
Union of Architects of an architectural com- 
petition being promoted in the Republic of 
Dominica for the design of a monument com- 
memorating Dr. Rafael Leonidas Trujillo 
Molina. 

The conditions for this competition are at 
present not such as to conform to the Regula- 
tions for International Competitions in Archi- 
tecture and Town Planning approved by the 
International Union, and members and Students 
R.I.B.A. are accordingly warned not to take part 
in this competition. 

If, as a result of further negotiation, the 
conditions are amended to satisfy the require- 
ments of the International Union, a further 
notice will be published. 


COMPETITION RESULT 


Stand .at the Building Exhibition, Olympia, 
1955, for Ascot Gas Water Heaters Ltd. 


1. Dennis E. Pugh [A] 
2. Hugh R. Brady, B.A. (Arch.) (Lond.) [A] 
3. W. F. Mullins, A.A. Dipl. [A] 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Changes of Officers and Addresses 


East Anglian Society of Architects. President, 
Humphrey C. Boardman [A]. 


West Yorkshire Society of Architects. Wakefield 
Branch: Chairman, A. W. Glover [F]. Hon. 
Secretary, Harry Judson [A]. 


East Africa Institute of Architects. Hon. 
Secretary, Graham H. McCullough [A]. 


Institute of Architects of Malaya. President, 
K. A. Brundle [F]. 


GENERAL NOTES 


R.I.B.A. Golfing Society. This year the summer 
meeting was held at Princes Golf Club, Sand- 
wich, and the whole week-end was blessed by 
excellent weather, although a high wind made 
the long course difficult to play. The Allenby 
Bowl, played for on Saturday, was won by 
H. Cullerne Pratt with a score of 31} points. 
The 4-ball bogey competition on Saturday 
afternoon was won by E. H. Firmin and 
R. Duncan Scott with a score of one-up. 
The Captain’s Prize, presented by Mr. F. T. 
Smith played for on the Sunday morning, 
was won by Douglas White, with a net 
score of 78 after the result had been decided on 
the second nine holes. The President’s Prize, 
presented by the President, Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott was won by S. H. Statham with a score 
of 34 points. 

The annual match with the Chartered Sur- 
veyors’ Golf Society took place on Wednesday 
20 July at the New Zealand Golf Club. After a 
close match the R.I.B.A. won the day with 8 
matches to 7. Individual scores were as follows: 
Singles —O Chesterton (C.S.G.S.) 0 v. R. G. 
Scott (R.I.B.A.G.S.) (5/4) 1: F. Trumper (3/2) 1 
v. Sir Giles Gilbert Scott 0: G. D. Walford 0 
v. F. T. Smith (2/1) 1: H. W. Bailey 0 v. J. W. 
MacGregor (3/2) 1: R. W. Gleed (3/2) 1 v. H. 
Cullerne Pratt 0: R. C. Miller (4/2) 1 v. J. 
Emberton 0: W. R. Preston (9/8) 1 v. Andrews 
Jones-0:-P.-W. Grafton 0 vy. Felix Wilson (4/3) 1: 


I. G. Neilson 0 v. S. Statham (2 up) 1: M. H, 
4 to 6. 


Thackray 0 v. A. E. Henson (2/1) 1. Total N C 


Foursomes.—Trumper and Chesterton (1 up) | 
v. Scott and Scott 0: Bailey and Preston (2/1) | 
v. Cullern Pratt and Andrews Jones 0: Grafton 
and Neilson 0 v. MacGregor and Felix Wilson 
(2 up) 1: Gleed and Miller (2/1) 1 v. Emberton 
and Henson 0: Walford and Thackray 0 y, 
Smith and Statham (1 up) 1. Total, 7 to 8. 


R.I.B.A. Cricket Club. R.J.B.A. v. Blue Circle. 
12 July. On Tuesday 12 July the R.I.B.A. were 
the guests of the Blue Circle Cricket Club at 
their very pleasant ground at Bromley Common, 
A most enjoyable game was played in perfect 
weather and with a most exciting finish, the 
result remaining in doubt until the last ball of 
the last over. 


Results 
Blue Circle 
A. C. Clark, c Francis, b Case 10 
D. E. Adamson, run out 15 
R. W. Gellatly, st Knott, b Fyson 31 
H. G. Paddison, c Marlow, b Case 25 
T. M. Patterson, st. Knott, b Fyson 16 
—. Barnes, c Case, b Fyson 13 
F. J. Jeffreys, c Marlow, b Case 5 
H. W. Capper, st Knott, b Fyson 0 
M. Brindley, b Case 9 
H. F. Nelson, b Case 4 
G. Winter, not out 0 
Extras 1 
135 
Case 5 for 46; Fyson 4 for 49. a 
R.I.B.A. 
A. Marlow, c Barnes, b Nelson 5 
J. G. Batty, c Capper, b Brindley 13 
B. S. Smyth, b Paddison 21 
G. Fyson, b Paddison 4] 


C. A. R. Norton, c Brindley, b Jeffreys 16 
R. Case, run out 
R. R. Fairbairn, b Jeffreys 


B. Nicholls, b Paddison 0 
R. Knott, c Paddison, b Brindley 4 
W. W. Atkinson, not out 0’ 
H. E. S. Francis, st Capper, b Paddison 0 
Extras 13 
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Paddison 4 for 37; Brindley 2 for 30; Jeffreys 
2 for 34. 
Result: R.1.B.A. lost by 4 runs. 


Correction. We regret that in the report of the 
discussion following Professor Madge’s paper 
in the July JOURNAL, remarks made by Mr. 
Gordon Steele [A] were wrongly attributed to 
Mr. M. V. F. Poore [A] (p. 381). 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
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rw] Notes from the Minutes of the Council 
) 


MEETING HELD 5 JULY 1955 


1. Appointment of Honorary Officers for the 
Session 1955-1956. Mr. F. Charles Saxon [F], 
having been re-appointed Chairman of the 
Allied Societies’ Conference, remains a Vice- 
President under the provisions of Bye-law 28. 
Mr. Basil Spence [F] was re-appointed a Vice- 
President. Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross [F] and 
Dr. J. Leslie Martin [F] were appointed Vice- 
Presidents. 

Mr. E. D. Jefferiss Mathews [F] was appoin- 
ted Honorary Secretary and Mr. Thomas E. 
Scott [F] was re-appointed Honorary Treasurer. 


2. Appointments. (a) R.J.B.A. Representatives 
on the National Consultative Council of the 
Building and Civil Engineering Industries for the 
Year beginning 1 July 1955. Mr. Michael 
Waterhouse, Past President, and Mr. E. D. 
Jefferiss Mathews [F] were nominated for 
re-appointment by the Minister of Works as 
the R.I.B.A. representatives on the National 
Consultative Council. 

(b) National House-Builders’ _Registration 
Council: R.I.B.A. Representatives. C. E. 
Culpin [F] in place of Kenneth J. R. Peacock 
[F]. Note: The other two representatives are 
A. W. Kenyon [F] and Miss J. G. Ledeboer [F]. 
(c) Southend-on-Sea Municipal College: Archi- 
tecture, Surveying and Building Advisory Com- 
mittee: R.I.B.A. Representative. A. S. Belcham 
[F] re-appointed. 

(d) Code of Practice Committee to decide 
whether a Code on Flues for Larger Appliances 
in Buildings should be drafted, and Drafting 
Committee for this Code: R.I.B.A. Representa- 
tive. Frank H. Heaven [A] in place of G. M. 
Kingsford [F]. 


3. Birthday Honours. The congratulations of 
the Council were sent to Sir Benjamin Ifor 
Evans, D.Lit., on whom a Knighthood had been 
conferred in the Birthday Honours list, and to 
Mr. John Brown, M.C., on whom the C.B.E. 
had been conferred. Both are members of the 
Board of Architectural Education. 


4. New Members and Retired Members of 
Council. The President extended a welcome to 


the new members of Council, and on his 
proposition a vote of appreciation of the 
services of those members who had retired 
since the last meeting was passed unanimously. 


5. Christmas Holiday Lectures for Young 
People. Mr. W. A. Allen [A] accepted the 
Council’s invitation to give two lectures for 
young people at the Royal Institute during the 
Christmas holiday period 1955. 


6. John Nash Memorial. The Council approved 
of a donation of ten guineas to the fund 
established for the provision of a replica of the 
bust of John Nash at the R.I.B.A. to be placed 
in All Souls’ Church, Langham Place, as a 
permanent memorial. 


7. Visit of Russian Housing Mission. Arrange- 
ments were approved for the President to 
entertain to dinner at the Royal Institute a 
Russian Housing Mission, among whom were 
several leading Russian architects, who visited 
the United Kingdom at the invitation of 
H.M. Government. 


8. Representation of Salaried Members. In the 
course of further consideration of the opinion 
expressed at the Annual General Meeting, it 
was agreed to set up a committee on which 
members in the following spheres of occupation 
will be represented: principals in private 
practice, salaried assistants in private practice, 
official architects, salaried assistants in Central 
and Local Government service, members 
employed in teaching, members in charge of 
architectural departments of commercial or 
industrial undertakings and a representative of 
Scotland. The first task of this Committee is to 
review urgently the work so far done on the 
question of machinery for the representation 
of salaried members and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Council as to the immediate action 
to be taken in the light of the resolution passed 
at the Annual General Meeting. As a second 
and longer term task, the Committee are 
charged with considering the advisability of 
an extended investigation into the structure of 
the profession, the total income of the pro- 


fession in relation to the scale of salaries that 
might be afforded, and the grading of archi- 
tectural appointments in relation to age, 
experience and responsibilities, and to suggest 
to the Council, if thought practicable, a pro- 
gramme of work in connection with such an 
investigation. 


9. Membership. The following members were 
elected: as Fellows 1; as Associates 9. 


10. Students. 172 Probationers were elected as 
Students. 


11. Applications for Election. Applications for 
election were approved as follows: Election 
11 October 1955: as Fellows 11; as Associates 
102; as Licentiates 5. Election 1 November 1955 
(Overseas Candidates): as Fellows 2; as 
Associates 14. 


12. Application for Reinstatement. The follow- 
ing application was approved: as Associate, 
Bernard Trevallion. 


13. Resignations. The following resignations 
were accepted with regret: Arnold Dixon [A], 
Huntley Alexander Warton-Woods [A], Miss 
Rosaleen Nancy Wilson Weston [A], Thomas 
Leslie Dorrance [L]. 


14. Applications for Transfer to Retired Mem- 
bers’ Class under Bye-law 15. The following 
applications were approved: as Retired Fellow, 
Charles Rand Overy; as Retired Associate, 
John Liberty Howe. 


15. Obituary. The Secretary reported with 
regret the death of the following members: 
Noel Heaton [Hon. A], Edwin Bergstrom 
[H.C.M.], Shirley Lanphier Blackburne [F], 
Lieut.-Colonel Edgar Hinton Fawckner, T.D., 
D.L. [F], William Charles Kemp [F], Major 
Quentin Mangnall Bluhm, D.S.O. [Retd. F.], 
Henry Arthur Crouch, C.I.E. [Retd. F], 
Adrien Jouvin Sharp [Retd. F], Amos Sunder- 
land [Retd. F], Donald M. Gordon [A], Julius 
Lonstein [ZL], John Brankstone Muir [Retd. L], 
Miss Edwina Redpath McLellan Wilson 
[Student]. 

By resolution of the Council the sympathy 
and condolences of the Royal Institute have 
been conveyed to their relatives. 


Obituaries 


Frederick Raymond Brayshaw [L] died on 
21 November, 1954, aged 70. 


Mr. Brayshaw was articled to Mr. Fred 
Holland of Bradford and studied at Bradford 
Technical College. From 1907 to 1927 he was 
assistant architect to the Bradford Board of 
Guardians and in this capacity was concerned 
d with the designing of Eastley Sanatorium, 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Daisy Hill Institution and 
the Homes for the Aged Poor at Daisy Hill, 
Bowling Institution, four relief stations and the 
maintenance of a number of scattered homes for 
boarded out children. From 1927 onwards 
Mr. Brayshaw carried on a private practice, 
mainly domestic, and acted as consultant 
architect to several local mills. 


Beni Carr Glyn Burnett [F] died in March at 
Alice Springs, Northern Territory, Australia, 
aged 66. 


Mr. Lindsay C. Dawkins [A], of Adelaide, 
writes: ‘Beni Carr Glyn Burnett carried on for 
Many years what was probably the most 
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remote architectural practice in Australia at 
Alice Springs, Northern Territory, 1,000 miles 
from other practising architects. 

‘He was born at Paito, Mongolia, where his 
parents were missionaries, and was educated at 
the China Inland Mission School at Chefoo. 
He was articled to a firm of architects in 
Shanghai for a premium of one Mexican dollar 
and eventually joined the firm of Atkinson & 
Dallas Limited. He directed their Tientsin 
branch for many years. He eventually left 
China when times became troublesome and 
arrived in Australia in 1937. 

‘He assisted the Commonwealth Works 
Department with the design of tropical 
buildings, particularly with the design of the 
Darwin Hospital. During the war he was 
stationed at Alice Springs, where his ability as 
a draughtsman became well known. His 
cartoons of the Civil Construction Corps 
became famous, and Lord Gowrie, the Gover- 
nor-General at the time, had copies forwarded 
to him. 

‘After the war he made his home in Alice 
Springs, where he set up practice, and designed 
works for many parts of the Territory. Though 
crippled with arthritis he continued to practise— 
doing all his own drawings, and considering his 


age and infirmity his standard of draughtsman- 
ship was at the end rather remarkable. 

‘His passing removes a most colourful figure 
from the Australian architectural world, and 
he will be sadly missed by many “‘Territorians”’.’ 


H. Clapham Lander, formerly a Fellow of the 
R.I.B.A., died on 12 February at the age of 86. 


Mr. C. H. Spark [Retd. L], who knew Mr. 
Lander well, writes from Australia, where he 
is now settled; to ‘pay a tribute to one who 
steadfastly upheld the attributes of the finest 
school of Edwardian gentleman and the honour 
of his profession. 

Mr. Spark writes: ‘He was the younger son 
of the founder of Crompton, Bedells and 
Lander, the firm who designed the new Covent 
Garden Market in my early days. H. Clapham 
Lander was in training at Oxford for the 
Church, which was his real call throughout life 
(although he was non-denominational until he 
joined the Friends in his last years), but he 
switched to architecture upon the death of his 
elder brother. He never, however, actually 
joined the firm, preferring to be free to run his 
own practice along the socialistic lines of the 
nineteen hundreds. 
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‘He taught wood-carving to a boys’ class at 
an East London University Settlement though, 
as the most aristocratic socialist I have ever 
known, he never knew the inner financial social 
problems of the working class of those days. 
He did not believe in casual charity and was 
considered mean by many standards, yet I knew 
of times when he gave a sovereign in lieu of a 
few pence to some spinner of a good hard luck 
story. He would call upon his best friend to 
refund twopence paid in postage upon an 
unstamped letter, yet to a cottage for two old 
ladies who could only afford a “square box 
with a lid on it” he added at his own expense 
a bay window which cost more than his whole 
remuneration for the job, because he con- 
sidered it necessary to the view and to the 
artistic effect. 

‘He was a follower of the Central London 
Fabian Group and many of its leading members 
were his personal friends. Constant visitors to 
the office or upon whom I had to call included 
both the Chestertons. Cecil Chesterton used to 
draw for me Armenian massacre chalk sketches 
of Turks gorily slashing off poor girls’ heads 
with great curved scimitars whilst he dribbled 
from that curved bow-stem pipe and recited as 
only he could Whitman’s ‘“O Captain! My 
Captain!” G. K. C. held me clamped to his 
side while his great bulk and Inverness cape 
occupied my stool and he drew for me red, 
blue and white angels and devils. There were 
also the two Webbs and, above all, George 
Bernard Shaw—his main neighbour also in his 
latter years. 

‘Mr. Lander’s main interests were co- 
operative housing and town planning. His 
pamphlet on the former was an early Fabian 
Tract publication. I turned up my copy a week 
or two ago and found that he designed and 
built the first co-operative dwelling at Letch- 
worth Garden City. In that he had to reconcile 
all the “cranks” an architect ever had among 
his clients—one wanted windows in an all-glass 
wall of the present-day vogue, another half- 
light shadow walls of high-up windows only; 
one a normal bathroom, another varied special 
fittings and yet another a surgical-therapeutic 
theatre; the only item in common was the 
communal dining-room. H. C. L. became 
Honorary Secretary of the Garden City 
Association and advising architect to First 
Garden City Ltd. when the company was 
formed. 

‘H. C. L. was not a genius, but he was gifted 
and clever and never attempted anything he 
did not accomplish to perfection. He had a just, 
exact outlook and infinite patience. His office 
was furnished with his father’s calf-bound 
volumes of R.I.B.A. JOURNALS and jars of 
sand against fire. For years all alterations to 
drawings were made in differing coloured inks, 
no artificial prints were made and all specifica- 
tion copies written by hand. His clothes were 
made by co-operative labour to ensure fair 
wages, but he did not believe in tips and never 
gave Christmas boxes or ‘“chimney-cap” 
celebrations on his jobs. His work was mainly 
domestic, which exercised his artistic mind, 
plus a few clubs, hospitals, etc., mainly 
connected with slum settlement interests. He 
was fond of travel and sponsored a number of 
early continental travel parties as guide. He 
adhered to the passive war resistance peace 
movement and in his early days of opposition 
to the Boer War had every window in his home 
at Tunbridge Wells broken a couple of times by 
angry crowds. 

‘At Welwyn Garden City he became known 
as ‘“‘Welwyn’s Grand Old Man’’. He spent his 
last years about his garden and in active 
pursuit of another of his hobbies, “planting 
trees about the public roads”. 

‘The world is the poorer for his passing. He 
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was one who lived all his life to a strict sense 
of justice and fairness for all; believing to the 
end in the essential brotherhood of man— 
although, as he wrote me in a late letter, the 
*‘Labour”’ he had believed in and voted for all 
his life was very different today from that of his 
earlier ideals as it had worked out. “Power 
corrupteth—absolute power corrupteth abso- 
lutely.”’ ’ 


Charles Thomas Adshead [A] died on 27 March, 
= 77. Mr. Adshead was Ashpitel Prizeman 

He was articled to Messrs. Woodhouse and 
Willoughby [FF] of Manchester and practised 
almost entirely from that city. In 1911 he went 
into partnership with Mr. Percy H. Topham 
and in 1919 Mr. Percy Brooks Adshead joined 
them. Mr. Adshead had a long and impressive 
list of buildings to his credit, carried out by 
himself personally or in association with one or 
both of his partners. They include Holling- 
worth and Hazel Grove elementary schools for 
the Cheshire County Council and Hazel Grove 
Wesleyan Sunday School, Sale Council Offices 
and Fire Station (won in competition), Bolton 
School (competition), Salford Union Offices, 
Doncaster Isolation Hospital and T.B. block 
(competition), Foleshill Baths, Coventry (com- 
petition), Tottington Secondary Modern School 
for the Lancashire County Council, an emer- 
gency hospital for the Ministry of Health at 
Baguley, and a large number of industrial 
works, offices, shops, sports pavilions, houses 
and bungalows in Lancashire, Derbyshire and 
Cheshire. 


Harold James Ellery [A] died on 29 January, 
aged only 35. 

Mr. Ellery qualified at the Architectural 
Association School and after various posts as 
assistant, including one with Messrs. Easton 
and Robertson and with Messrs. Norman and 
Dawbarn, was about to set up in partnership. 
He had been engaged in work on the new 
University College of the West Indies in 
Jamaica (for Norman and Dawbarn), on 
— for paraplegics and on flats at Belsize 
Park. 


Sydney Ernest Castle [F] died on 24 March, 
aged 72. 

Sydney Castle was born in London, the son 
of a musician. After leaving school he went into 
the office of Mr. A. Jessop Hardwick [F] of 
Kingston-on-Thames, later becoming archi- 
tectural assistant. When he was still only about 
18 or 19 he produced a great flood of designs 
for houses of the then ‘modern’ school which 
earned distinction particularly in Germany, 
where the ‘English style’ was much in vogue. 
In 1906 he set up in practice for himself in 
Arundel Street, Strand, and was later joined by 
Gerald Warren in a partnership which lasted 
until just after the First World War. In 1909 
they won a competition for the New Cross 
Branch Library and later designed the new 
offices for the DAILY CHRONICLE in the City. 

In the First World War Castle was com- 
missioned in the R.A.F. Immediately following 
the armistice he was responsible for the rapid 
restoration of Ascot grandstand and race 
course after military occupation, in time for the 
race meeting to be held in June 1919. 

On demobilisation he resumed practice by 
himself, being mainly engaged on domestic 
work. He became a frequent exhibitor in the 
Architectural Room of the Royal Academy and 
his pen and ink sketches earned him consider- 
able esteem, particularly in America. In 1926 he 
undertook a lecture tour in the U.S. and in the 
following year published his book Domestic 
Gothic of the Tudor Period. He was a contributor 
to the technical press. 


During the Second World War he was on th 
architectural staff first of the Ministry of Supp) 
and later of the Ministry of Education. Hi 
principal work on resumption of private 
practice in 1949 was the restoration of Went. 
worth Castle, an 18th-century mansion neg; 
Barnsley, Yorkshire, and its conversion to z 
teachers’ training college. He was still engaged 
on this work when he died. 

Mr. Castle’s son says: ‘Sydney Castle was ap 
enthusiastic, energetic and imaginative man, 
who loved his work and gave himself no rea 
rest. His buildings bear the testimony of his 
love of craftsmanship. In private life he was an 
entertaining father and his story books and 
drawings for children are a delight to all who 
are lucky enough to see them. He loved music, 
particularly the piano music of Chopin, and he! 
wrote copiously on many subjects. He wrote} 
and produced plays for young amateurs to 
perform in local halls. Above all he will be} 
remembered for his unfailing sense of humour, 
which was a tonic to himself and everyone he 
met.’ 


John Patrick James Jackson [A] died on 23 
January, in Nigeria, at the early age of 37. 


Mr. Jackson qualified at the Polytechnic, 
Regent Street, London, then went to Nigeria, 
where at the time of his death he was in the 
employment of Messrs. Costain (West Africa) 
Ltd. Mr. Jackson had worked on the develop- 
ment of African housing on a large scale in the 
British Cameroons, and also on offices, a new 
rail terminus for Nigerian Railways at Iddo, 
Lagos, on a boat building yard at Opobo for 
the Eastern Region Production Developmen: 
Board and on the American Embassy, Liberia 


Alastair Marshall McMichael [F] died on 14 
February, aged 67. Mr. McMichael was a pasi 
President of the Stirling Society of Architects, 

After qualifying at the Glasgow School oj 
Architecture he began practice in 1920. The 
partnership of E. Simpson, McMichael and 


Mr. William McMichael [A], who now carries 
on the practice under the style of A. M. 
and W. McMichael. 

Mr. McMichael built various industrial 
buildings before the war—chiefly paper mills— 
in England, and carried on a general practice in 
Stirling. He also had a keen interest in churches 
and carried out renovations and alterations to 
several in the district. He was an office bea 
of the Church of Scotland and served on tw 
Committees set up by the Church to advise o 
the planning and design of churches and ch 
furniture and decoration. He was also a mem 
of committee of the British Standards Institu- 
tion, was a J.P. and served on the Council of 
the Royal Burgh of Stirling as Councillor, 
Magistrate and, latterly, for 34 years as Provost, 


Arthur James Stratton [Retd. F] died ony 
9 April. We are indebted to Mr. Ronald Pj 
Jones [Retd. F] for the following memoir: 


‘Arthur Stratton was trained as a pupil and 
assistant with Leonard Stokes, and used t 
claim that he was one of the few who survived 
unscathed under that architect’s fiery temperé 


constant contact with him ever since that time: 

‘In 1896 he won the Silver Medal of th 
Architectural Association with an essay 
“The Life and Work of Wren’, and 
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published this in a delightfully produced thin 
quarto, with photographs and his own mea- 
sured drawings, and decorative head- and tail- 
pieces by his friend Robert Anning Bell. 

‘After a few years he returned to London as 
lecturer at the King’s College School of Archi- 
tecture under Professor Elsey Smith, and when 
this was absorbed into the new Bartlett School 
he moved with it to University College under 
Professor Richardson. He lectured on all 
periods of history, but his main sympathies 
were with the Tudor and Renaissance. He was 
an excellent draughtsman and _ produced 
numerous lecture-diagrams and other adjuncts 
to his teaching methods. 

‘Along with his teaching career, he was a 
prolific writer on architectural history and 


_ design and was almost continually engaged on 


publications issued by Messrs. B. T. Batsford 
Ltd. Among these, the best known are: the 
revised and enlarged edition of the famous 
two-volume smal] folios on Domestic Tudor 
in England in collaboration with Thomas 
Garner (the last to be issued in the series 
which began with Gotch’s Renaissance); the 
new edition of Anderson’s Italian Renaissance, 
to which he added a chapter on Baroque (a 
period which Anderson, like all his generation, 
had considered the peak of bad taste and 
vulgarity and had scorned to describe); a fine 
quarto The English Interior, which listed about 
1,500 subscribers before publication; the 
Elements of Form and Design in Classic Archi- 
tecture (1925) and the Orders of Architecture, 
Greek, Roman, and Renaissance (1931). 
‘Stratton was pre-eminently a teacher and 


) writer, and only designed and carried out a few 


actual buildings; in the King’s College period 
he was architect to the King’s College School 
at Wimbledon and designed a fine modern 
gymnasium there. He also carried out restora- 
tions and additions to some Tudor houses, 
such as Nailsea Court, Somerset, and in later 
years was appointed advisory architect for 
Holland House, up to its destruction during 
the war. 

‘In 1930 he retired from the Bartlett School 
and went to live at Pulborough in Sussex, 
where he acquired a good deal of land next to 
his own home and gradually developed this 
with small country houses which he designed 
himself; and nearby designed a fine modern 
formal house for Miss Lowther, who had once 
— a leading lawn-tennis star of Wimbledon 
ame. 

‘He was an ideal travelling companion for an 
architect, and accompanied me on several 
visits to Italy and Sicily, and on the historic 
first post-war cruise of the Hellenic Travellers’ 
Club (1925), when he first saw the Parthenon, 
Santa Sophia and Knossos and, on the way 
back, the Palace of Diocletian.’ 


Major P. N. Logan, O.B.E. [F], died on 
27 March, aged 66, in Johannesburg. 


Major Logan was articled to the firm of 

. Gough, ecclesiastical architects, of 
Bristol. After qualifying as an Associate in 
1911, he travelled through Canada and the 
United States, returning in 1914 to join his 
regiment. After the first world war he was in 
India for some years, finally returning to 


' architecture and designing many buildings in 


Calcutta, including Galstaun Mansions, ex- 
tensions to the Theatre Royal and Park 
Mansions. He then joined the Colonial Service 
and was for 18 years a Colonial Government 
architect, designing many prominent buildings 
in Nigeria and Northern Rhodesia, including 
the Administrative Buildings, Treasury and 
Law Courts at Kano, a residence for the Emir 
of Ilorin, schools at Kano, Kaduna, Maiduguri 
and Sokots and many hospitals and clubs. 
Transferred to Northern Rhodesia, he was for 
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six years intensely occupied in the development 
of this young colony and designed many 
schools, police barracks and other public 
buildings, together with large housing schemes. 
The first large commercial building in Northern 
Rhodesia, the flour mill at Lusaka, was 
designed by him after he retired from the 
— He was then in practice in Johannes- 
urg. 


Alexander James Cruickshank [A] died on 
26 September 1954, aged 50. 


Mr. Cruickshank was Assistant Master of 
Works, Aberdeen County Council, from 1936 
to 1941 and was subsequently in private 
practice in Perth. 


Christian Charles Tyler Doll [Retd. F] died on 
5 April. He was 75 years of age. 


Mr. Doll took his M.A. degree at Cam- 
bridge, was articled to Mr. C. FitzRoy Doll, 
with whom he subsequently became a partner, 
and studied at the British School at Athens. 
His best known work was the reconstruction 
of the grand staircase of the Palace of Minos 
at Knossos. Mr. Doll was Mayor of Holborn 
in 1950-51 and served for 21 years on the 
Metropolitan Water Board. 


John Egbert Griffiths [L] died on 25 March, 
aged 72. 


Mr. Griffiths served his articles with Messrs. 
D. Morris Roberts & Son of Portmadoc and 
practised in Portmadoc and Criccieth. In 1914 
he entered into partnership with Mr. D. O. M. 
Roberts and in 1945 with Mr. Kenneth C. 
Williams, who now carries on the practice. 
Mr. Griffiths built the memorial hall at 
Criccieth, the village hall at Bettwys-y-Coed 
and cinemas at Caernarvon, Pwilheli, Festiniog, 
Pen-y-Groes and Portmadoc, and carried out 
housing for Llyn and Deudraeth Urban 
District Councils and agricultural housing. 


Hugh Cresswell Grierson [A] died on 12 Novem- 
ber 1953, aged 66. 


Mr. Grierson was a native of New Zealand 
and practised in that country, first in Auckland, 
later at Otorhanga and Onehunga, having 
trained at the Seddon Memorial Technical 
College. In 1919, after two years’ military 
service, he was awarded a military bursary and 
came to London to complete his studies. He 
was elected an Associate of the R.I.B.A. in 
1920. His principal works are the Auckland 
War Memorial Museum, Whangarei Town 
Hall and the War Memorial Statue, Wellington 
—all won in open competition. He also 
designed a number of factories, shops and 
houses. He was awarded the Gold Medal of the 
N.Z.1.A. in 1929 and was examiner in the 
Theory of Structures at Auckland University 
College for 25 years. 


James Ernest Harris Paisley [F] died on 
16 April in Ottawa, aged 65. 


Mr. Paisley qualified at McGill University, 
Montreal, and was from 1926 to 1934 in 
private practice in Toronto, as a partner in the 
firm of Marani and Paisley. The firm designed 
the Medical Arts building in Toronto and 
St. Andrew’s College, Aurora, both of which 
won a Gold Medal. During the war Mr. 
Paisley was in England, where he was appointed 
A.R.P. engineer for the Royal Borough of 
Kensington. The steel bunks installed in the 
underground railway shelters were of his 
design. From 1946 to 1951 he was in private 
practice in London, then returned to Canada. 
At the time of his death he was working on a 
report and plans for the west block of Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Ottawa. 


Membership Lists 
ELECTION: 5 JULY 1955 


The following candidates for membership were 
elected on 5 July 1955. 


AS FELLOW (1) 


Church: Alfred George, A.M.T.P.I. [A 1933], 
Singapore. 


AS ASSOCIATES (9) 


Bindoo: Dinkar Digamberrao, 
(Deccan), India. 

Dick: Keith Sangwin, Dip.Arch.(Nottm.) 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Edwards: Philip Arthur Bryce, Dip.Arch. 
(Queensland), Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 
Fenton: George Stanley Richard, Dipl.Arch. 
(Oxford), Christchurch, New Zealand. 

Jones: Stanley Francis, Don Mills, Ontario, 
Canada. 

McCall: Patrick, Dip.Arch.(Abdn.), Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Nicol: Francis James Kelly, Dip.Arch.(Abdn.), 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Robertson: Derry Menzies, Dip.Arch.(Abdn.), 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

White: Geoffrey Francis, Dip. Arch. (Auck., 
N.Z.), Rangoon, Burma. 


Hyderabad, 


Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 
address, partnership and partnerships vacant or 
wanted, practices for sale or wanted, office 
accommodation, and personal notices other than 
of posts wanted as salaried assistants for which 
the Institute’s Employment Register is maintained. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. B. R. Davis [A] has been appointed Chief 
Assistant Architect to Messrs. Ind Coope and 
Allsopp Ltd., Burton upon Trent, and his 
anticipated transfer to the London office of 
that company will not now take place. 


Mr. Ian M. Hindle [A] has taken up an appoint- 
ment with the United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority, Industrial Group Headquarters, 
Risley, nr. Warrington, Lancs. All communica- 
tions should be addressed to him c/o the 
Authority. 


Mr. William Fowler Howitt [A] has been 
appointed architect for the reconstruction of 
St. Thomas’s hospital and is practising from 
27 Paris Street, London, S.E.1 (WATerloo 
3837) where he will be pleased to receive trade 
representatives and catalogues. 


Mr. T. J. Manickam [F] has been appointed 
Director of the Delhi School of Town and 
Country Planning. His office address is Room 
No. 1, Block No. II, ‘L’ block, New Delhi. 


Mr. R. Rosner [A] has taken up an appointment 
as Senior Associate Architect to ‘Neue Heimat’ 
Housing Association, Hamburg, under the 
direction of Dr. Ernst May. He will be glad to 
receive trade literature c/o Neue Heimat, 
Hamburg 33, Habichtstr. 125, W. Germany. 
Mr. S. D. Sane [A] has been appointed Archi- 
tect Planner in the Town and Village Planning 
Dept. of Uttar Pradesh Govt., India, and 
will be glad to receive trade catalogues, etc., 
c/o the Department, 15 Mall Avenue, Lucknow 
(U.P.), India. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 


Mr. H. E. Askey [F] has resigned his position 
as Chief Architect to Messrs. Lipton Ltd. and 
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begun private practice at Five Apple Trees, 
Monkfrith Avenue, Southgate, London, N.14. 
He will be pleased to receive trade cata- 
logues, etc. 


Mr. Robert Bailie [A] has established a practice 
at 20 Vine Road, East Molesey, Surrey 
(Molesey 2530) where he will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues, etc. 


Mr. Charles E. Bantin [A] has begun private 
practice at No. 16a Kenton Park Parade, 
Kenton, Middx., where he will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues, etc. 


Mr. G. O. Bromley [L] has begun private 
practice at Elwick Chambers, Bank Street, 
Ashford, Kent (Ashford 1250), where he will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 


Messrs. Percy V. Burnett and Partners [F/AA], 
12 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1, have 
taken into partnership Mr. Douglas W. 
Burford [A]. 


Mr. Leonard D. Dor [A] has entered into 
partnership with Mr. Sidney Hutt [A]. The 
firm will be practising under the style of Dor and 
Hutt, Chartered Architects, at P.O. Box 696, 
Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia (Tel. 3177). Trade 
catalogues will be welcomed. 


Mr. Robert A. Eggleston [A] has taken into 
partnership Mr. Roderick I. Macdonald [A] 
and Mr. Francis N. Secomb. The firm will be 
known as Eggleston, Macdonald and Secomb 
and will practise at 163 Grattan Street, Carlton, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


Mr. Gordon S. Esslemont [A] has severed his 
connection with Messrs. D. and J. R. McMillan 
and has set up in private practice at 220 Union 
Street, Aberdeen (tel. 51755), where he will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues. 


Mr. H. A. C. Masters [A] has taken into 
partnership Mr. T. d’A. Cooper [A] and they 
will be practising under the name of Masters 
and Cooper at 106 Commercial Road, Swindon, 
Wilts., where they will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues, etc. 


Mr. J. Gordon Ryder [A] has taken into 
partnership Mr. Peter Yates [A] and the 
practice will be continued at No. 36 Great 
North Road, Newcastle upon Tyne 2, under the 
style of Ryder and Yates. 


Mr. Montie Simon [A], Johannesburg, is no 
Jonger practising in partnership, but is in 
practice on his own account at 223-226 Saker’s 
Corner, corner Eloff and Frederick Streets, 
Johannesburg, S. Africa (Johannesburg 23- 
029). 

Mr. Julian Sofaer [A] has begun private practice 
at 45 Whitchurch Gardens, Edgware, Middx., 
and will be pleased to receive trade catalogues. 


Mr. Edgar F. Stevens [A] is now carrying on 
his own practice at 134 Upper Thames Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Messrs. Troup and Steele [F], 14 Gray’s Inn 
Square, W.C.1, will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues for use in a branch office they have 
opened. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Mr. John Bestley [A] emigrated to New 
Zealand at the end of July and future com- 
munications should be addressed to him 
c/o King, Cook and Dawson, 20 Brandon 
Street, Wellington, N.Z., where he will be 
pleased to receive trade publications. 


Mr. Peter Bynoe [A] has now taken up a 
position as architect to the Public Works Dept., 
Georgetown, British Guiana, where he will be 
pleased to receive catalogues and technical 
literature. 
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Messrs. Edwards, Branson and Edwards [F/A] 
have moved to 34 Princess Road, Leicester. 
Their telephone number remains unchanged. 


Messrs. Cassidy, Farrington and Dennys [AA] 
have moved their offices to 139A Kensington 
High Street, W.8 (WEStern 6156). 


Mr. Alfie Franco [A] is now at 14 Cotton Hill, 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, B.W.I. 


Mr. Reginald H. Gallannaugh [L] has moved 
his practice to 54 Queen Anne Street, London, 
W.1 (WELbeck 5484). 


Mr. J. V. Gandhe [A] has been transferred to 
the office of the Chief Engineer, Southern 
Command, Poona 1, India, where he will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 


Mr. C. J. Henness [A] has moved to Abira, 
Amersham Hill Drive, High Wycombe, Bucks, 
where he has begun private practice and where 
he will be pleased to receive trade cata- 
logues, etc. 


Mr. Kenneth G. Higgs [A] has transferred his 
practice to 7 Wilton Road, Bexhill-on-Sea, 
Sussex (Bexhill 1579), where he will be pleased 
to receive trade catalogues. 


Mr. James C. Howlett [4] has now taken up 
residence at 3 St. Andrew’s Mansions, Dorset 
Street, London, W.1. 


Mr. Alec H. Joy [A] has moved his private and 
business address to Victoria Place, Kingsbridge, 
Devon (tel. 2459 as before). 


Mr. Stephen Macfarlane [A] has changed his 
address to 17 High Street, Clifton, Bristol 8, 
and will be pleased to receive trade catalogues, 
particularly those conforming to British Stan- 
dard dimensions. 


Mr. H. V. Marinier [A] is now at Rudolph’s 
Building, Cr. Voortrekker and Church Streets, 
Klerksdorp, Transvaal. All correspondence 
should be addressed to him at P.O. Box 9078, 
Johannesburg, S. Africa. 


The permanent address of Mr. R. V. P. 
Mawson [A] is now 119 Aylward Road, 
Merton Park, London, S.W.19. 


Mr. Lawrence Clarkson [A] of Messrs. Mence 
and Moore [A/L] is being transferred to their 
West Indies office in Trinidad and his address 
will be 33 Abercromby Street, Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad. 


Mr. W. V. Morgan [A] has moved from 
Carmarthen to No. 5 Hill Park, Tenby, 
Pembrokeshire. 


Messrs. Samuel Morrison and Partners (S. 
Morrison [A], G. E. Grey [A] and W. J. 
Farmer [A]) of St. Alkmund’s House, Belper 
Road, Derby, have opened a branch office at 
30B Wimpole Street, London, W.1 (HUNter 
0806), where they will be pleased to receive 
technical literature, samples, etc. 


Mr. Kenneth P. Sargant [A] has moved his 
office to 12 Bell Street, Reigate, where he will 
be pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. The 
telephone number (Reigate 4727) is unchanged. 


Messrs. Skinner, Bailey and Lubetkin [A] have 
moved their offices to 58 Queen’s Gardens, 
London, W.2 (PADdington 1637/8). 


Mr. Alex F. Watson, D.F.C. [A] is now 
practising at 7 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, 
and will be pleased to receive trade catalogues, 
etc. (ABBey 5861). 


Mr. James Whalley [A] has changed his 
address to Standard Bank Building, Abercorn 
Street/11th Avenue, Bulawayo, Southern Rho- 
desia (P.O. Box 1943 remains unchanged), 
where he will be pleased to receive all trade 
catalogues, etc. 


Mr. A. J. Wheeler [A] has changed his address 
to’ 40 Dorchester Street, South Brisbane, 
Queensland, Australia. 


Messrs. Whitehorn and Brown [AA] have moved 
their offices to 31 Rutland Square, Edinburgh | 
(FOUntainbridge 4026). 


Mr. Kenneth Wood [A] has moved to Merton 
House, Vine Road, Hampton Court, East 
Molesey, Surrey. 


Mr. Cecil F. Wright [A] has now changed his 
address to 154 Tennal Road, Harborne, 
Birmingham 32. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED AND AVAILABLE 


Associate, English (43), University trained, | 
seeks situation with possibility of partnership | 
in southern half of England (not London), 
Considerable experience of large and small 
contracts both as chief assistant and principal, 
Capital available; car driver; single. Box 65, | 
c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 


Associate (36) seeks partnership in the Bir. 
mingham area. Capital available. Box 66, 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Associate (30) with varied experience seeks 
partnership or position leading thereto. Some 
capital available. Box 67, c/oSecretary, R.I.B.A. 


Associate (34) with extremely varied experience 
in private practice with prominent architects, 
seeks partnership or position leading thereto in 
Sussex, preferably Eastbourne area. Some 
capital available. Would consider purchase of 
rrr practice. Box 68, c/o Secretary, 


WANTED AND FOR SALE 


Wanted. One antiquarian drawing board and 
T-square in fair condition. Box 63, c/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Surplus books for sale. Tilden’s Reminiscences, 
Face of Paris, etc. etc. Cheap. Box 64, c/o ,. 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Offices to let in Georgian house off Port- 
man Square, London, W.1. Approximately 
1,100 sq. ft. exclusive of storage. Moderate 
rent. Box 62, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, as a 
body, is not responsible for statements made or 
opinions expressed in the JOURNAL. 


{ 


THE PURCHASE OF 
PARTNERSHIPS IN 
ARCHITECTS’ PRACTICES ; 


The A.B.S. Insurance Agency Ltd. is able to 
arrange in favourable circumstances advances 
to provide for the above, with a leading Life 
Assurance Office. 


Amount of advance would be 80 per cent 
of two years’ purchase of the average net profits 
for the last three years provided there are at 
least two qualified partners (R.I.B.A.) including 
applicant. Interest 54 per cent. 


Advance £1,000-£3,000. 


Further particulars from the Secretary, 
A.B.S. Insurance Agency Ltd., 66 Portland 
Place, London, W.1. 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE CO. LTD., CHEAPSIDE No. & of a Series. 


KKK KEKE KE KEK 
* 
* Architects : * 
* Messrs. WATERHOUSE & RIPLEY * 
* * 
Building Contractors : 
* Messrs. ASHBY & HORNER LTD. * 
* * 
Electrical Contractors: | 
* | Messrs. FRANCIS POLDEN & CO. LTD. || * 
| Main Entrance 
* to Building 
e 
* Time by * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 


Severely damaged by fire after enemy action on the 10th of 
May, 1941, part of the Atlas Assurance Head Office building 
has recently been restored. Happily the original 
architectural features were preserved, and an attractive 
arcade included. Smiths Clocks are a feature of the new 
offices, as will be seen in these illustrations. 

Smiths Clocks are available in a wide range of interior and 
exterior models, or can be made to the Architect’s design 


whenever desired. 


ain 
Entrance Hall 


SHER 
Surface fixing Wall Clock Walnut 


finish case with gilt zone and 
hands. Plate glass front. H. 16” 


Flush fixing Wall Clock 
with hand-cut circular fret 


zone. 12’ dial. Bronze or gilt figures. Ground Floor Office 


SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.2 TheC lock & Watch Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Led. 
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incombustible ceilings 


Modern methods, modern structures, demand lightness, 
and that is where ASBESTOLUX comes in. Lessening 
weight, lending itself to prefabrication, reducing costs by 
eliminating wet work... these are its strong points. 

Lightness, strength and inertness are important: 
ASBESTOLUX has all these properties and— __ 
most important of all —- incombustibility. 

These ASBESTOLUX ceiling panels, screwed up to 

suspended tee sections, provide this big store with a 

strikingly accurate ceiling.’ 


ASBESTOLUX ceiling panels screwed to 
suspended tee sections at the Lewisham 
branch of British Home Stores, 


‘Tentest Fibre Board Company Limited 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LIMITED. 
114-116 PARK STREET - LONDON . WI. Telephone: GROsvenor 6022 


@nd Blackfriars House, Parsonage, MANCHESTER 3 - Tel: Blackfriars 9355/6 Eagle Buildings, 
217 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW C2 - Tel: Central 2175 - 246a Corporation Street, BIRMINGHAM 4 + Tel: Central 8168. 
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Plan for Linoleum for good looks and long life 


Ask N.A.A.F.I. Headquarters, in London, how 

they rate Linoleum and you'll get an answer 

covering such things as its resistance to wear, its 

quiet tread, easy maintenance. Add to these advantages, 
the unrestricted scope for decorative effects which Lino- 


Design and Installation 
by N.A.A.F.I.’s Furnishing Department 


leum’s colour and pattern permit—and it is obvious 


why ‘“‘nothing takes the place of Linoleum.” 


FOR LONGEST WEAR EVERYWHERE 


LINOLEUM 


“THELMA” Stands for The Linoleum Manufacturers’ Association, 127 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 

For further information write to the Association or to any of the following members:— 

BARRY OSTLERE & SHEPHERD LTD., KIRKCALDY.DUNDEE LINOLEUM CO. LTD., DUNDEE . LINOLEUM MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 
6, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 . MICHAEL NAIRN & CO. LTD., KIRKCALDY . NORTH BRITISH LINOLEUM CO LTD., DUNDEE 
SCOTTISH CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY LTD., FALKLAND, FIFE . JAS. WILLIAMSON & SON LTD., LANCASTER 


HELMA. 
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Asbestos-Cement 


CORRUGATED SHEETS 


METAL REINFORCED 


| A MODERN Reinforced Asbestos-Cement corrugated roofing with 
purlins at 6’ 6” centres. 
The deep corrugations, generous side lap and closely fitting end lap 
make “EVERITE” Doublesix Corrugated Sheeting very suitable for 
F comparatively low pitched roofing. 
| 
Standard lengths 6’ 0”, 7’ 0” and 8’ o” 
Standard width 3’ §” nominal ‘ 
Nett Covering width .. 70" | 
Thickness of material . # nomi 
Weight per sq. yard approx. 5 Ib. ] 
Weight per 100 sq. ft. roofing as laid ae P = ‘ 476 lb. ‘ 
Ri 
ASBESTOS CEMENT CO ‘LTD D 
MANCHEST 


D.S.1. 
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Registered Offices 
DOVER KENT 
Telephone 545 & 1449 
Telegrams ENGINES, DOVER 
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COVERS AND FRAMES 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


REGD. T.M. PATENTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


HEAVY DUTY NON-ROCKING AND WATERTIGHT 
MULTI-PART COVERS AND FRAMES 


Elkington-Gatic Multi-part covers can be made to cover any area. Steel removable joists, 
housed in either cast iron flush type or steel wall boxes, according to whether the frames are 


bedded on concrete or steel foundations, are provided to support all the covers. 


Elkington Gatic Covers can be supplied in any size to suit any loadings. The design is 
such that the cover and frame seatings are in metal to metal contact with the result 
that under traffic the cover is immovable. For further details write to:— 


THE DOVER ENGINEERING WORKS LTD 


Sales and Enquiries 
68 Victoria Street 
Westminster London S.W.I 


Whitehall 2250 
CITAG SOWEST LONDON 
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To keep wood sale 
from all forms of rot and decay 


PRESOTIM 


Presotim is a decorative wood preservative produced from 
a series of highly refined coal-tar oils blended to provide 
extra-deep penetration even when applied by brushing. 
Presotim is effective against timber decay whether caused 
by fungi, exposure, or attack by insects such as Death 
Watch Beetle and Furniture Beetle. 

Presotim is recommended for use both outdoors and 
indoors. Presotim (exterior quality) is suitable for pavilions, 
outbuildings, fences, gates, boats, barges, and for roof 
timbers in houses. Presotim (interior quality) preserves 
panelling, doors, skirtings, etc., without obscuring the 
natural beauty of the grain. 


Manufactured by 


Presotim is prepared in a special “neutral” grade which 
makes it especially effective for old and valuable timbers 
such as church roofs and panelling, where it protects 
without altering the characteristic colour of the wood. 
Presotim-treated timber can be polished or varnished as 
required. 

For work where a thoroughly reliable, well-tried wood 
preservative is needed, Presotim offers to architects, builders 
and others long-term protection against decay at very low 
cost. 


HOW PRESOTIM IS SUPPLIED 
Presotim is marketed in small containers, 5, 10, and 40- 
gallon drums. It is available in neutral grade, three shades 
of brown and twelve other attractive colours. Prices from 
4/- per gallon in 40-gallon drums. 


THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 


For further details and advice on any technical problem, please write to National Coal Board, 
By Products, National Provincial Bank Buildings, Docks, Cardiff 
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The supply and erection of over 17,000 
tons of structural steelwork in the Main 
Buildings, Switch House and Pump House 
at the Uskmouth Generating Station, 
Monmouthshire, was entrusted to 
Braithwaite & Co. Structural Limited, on 
the orders gf the British Electricity 
Authority and to the designs of their 
Chief Engineer, and the Civil Consulting 
Engineers, L. G. Mouchel & Partners Ltd. 


BRAITHWAITE & CO | 
ENGINEERS LIMITED 

which 
timbers 
=. BRIDGE & CONSTRUCTIONAL 
ENGINEERS 
wood 
uilders 
ery low 


London Office 
DORLAND HOUSE | 


REGENT STREET 
LONDON SW1 


Telephone WHItehall 3993 
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floors, beams and precast frame structures 
MADE BY THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CONSTRUCTIONAL PRESTRESSED CONCRETE IN THE WORLD 


CONCRETE LIMITED  Lonndon Green Lane, Hounslow, Middlesex. Hounslow 2323 


LEEDS Stourton, Leeds 10. Leeds 7542! 

LICHFIELD Dovehouse Fields, Lichfield, Staffs. Lichfield 2404 
FALKIRK Etna Road, Falkirk. Falkirk 1585 

EDINBURGH 6‘Sighthill Industrial Estate, Edinburgh. Craiglockhart 1729 


CON/39 
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Warmed by 


Property Owners: 


Chartered Architects: 


The Holborn Viaduct T. P. Bennett & Son 
Land Company Limited London, W.C.1 


1,070 Ideal Neo-Classic Radiators, totalling 30,510 square feet of heating surface are installed 


D 


in Atlantic House, a block of offices and shops at Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. In 
addition, the Toilet Rooms of this imposing building are furnished with 160 “Standard” 


B.S. Devon Lavatory Basins and 136 Sano Closet Bowls, all of Vitreous China. 


For lasting comfort and hygiene, [pEax- Stavdard Heating and Sanitary products 
should be specified. 


[pEat- Standard 


Foremost for heating and sanitary equipment 


iDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LIMITED + IDEAL WORKS + HULL 
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PROTECTED METAL 


(1) Buumen-enveloped corru- 

goted stee! sheet on which ore 

CELLACTITE Asbestos 

Bitumen felts conferring (2) 

impermeobility to moisture, ond 

(3) enti-corrosive ond non-drip 
properties 


Send for Fire Report F.R.O. S.I. No. 531 


SHEETING IS 


FIRE RESISTANT 


/ 


—IT DOES NOT RELEASE 
BURNING BITUMEN 
UNDER FIRE 
CONDITIONS 


Why not specify 


One of the first and certainly the finest of protected metal roofings, CELLACTITE Steel-cored corrugated sheeting 
and Ventilators have stood up to Architects’ and Builders’ most exacting requirements for well over 30 years. 


NO UPKEEP. Remember, CELLACTITE is roofing 
without upkeep! Even under severe conditions there is 
virtually NO MAINTENANCE COST WHATEVER. 
LIGHTNESS & STRENGTH. 24-gauge CELLAC- 
TITE weighs only 233 lbs. per 100 sq. ft. as laid, with 2 
corrugations side-lap—about half the weight of asbestos 
cement corrugated sheets. Yet CELLACTITE is so strong 
as safely to span 6’ 6” max. purlin distances in 24 gauge and 
up to 7’ 6” max. purlin distances in heavier gauges. Thus 
CELLACTITE saves largely on cost of substructure. At the 
same time it provides PERFECT SAFETY FOR MAN 
TRAFFIC. 


CELLACTITE & BRITISH URALITE LTD., 


Cellactite House, Whitehall Place, Gravesend, Kent. 
Phone: Gravesend 4911 (6 lines) 


N 


CELLACTITE 


Wires: Cellactite, Gravesend. 


—and be sure? 


AN ATTRACTIVE ROOF. Though largely used for 
roofing and vertical cover on factories, power stations and 
other industrial work, CELLACTITE has also been widely 
and successfully specified for Transport and Municipal 
Buildings, Hospitals, Schools, etc., etc., etc. Besides the 
standard black it is available in aluminium and a range of 
attractive and enduring surface finishes. 

Write today for the new catalogue “ CELLACTITE 
SHEETING & VENTILATORS ” which gives full work- 
ing details. 


JUST TO REMIND YOU ABOUT 

KIMOLOBOARD—The absolutely non- 

combustible panelling board that really does 

REDUCE FIRE RISKS. Catalogue on 
request. 


CELLACTITE BUILDING PRODUCTS:— CELLACTITE « KIMOLOBOARD « KIMOLO (MOLER) PARTITION BLOCKS 
& INSULATING BRICKS « NURALITE NON-METALLIC ROOFING MATERIAL 


URASTONE FLUES & DUCTING 


TAS/CL.444 4 
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Floor Spring 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE BUILDING CENTRE, 26 STORE ST., W.C.1 


WILLIAM NEWMAN & SONS Ltd. 


HOSPITAL STREET. BIRMINGHAM 19. #s¢adlished over 200 years 
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When a high degree of 
thermal insulation is re- 
quired Insulating Gypsum 
Plasterboard should be 
used. If you have not 
received a copy of National 
Building Studies No. 22 
(Fire Hazard of Internal 
Linings) write to one 

of these addresses . . . 
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The cry that wakes a sl 


The chill of the night gives way to chill of the spine. What else besides life can be 


saved from the flames ? That will depend to a great extent on the nature of the 
internal lining. If only Gypsum Plasterboard had been used it would have held 
back the flames and given everybody time to think and act. 


PLASTER PRODUCTS (GREENHITHE) LIMITED, GREENHITHE, KENT Greenhithe 2251/5 

THE BRITISH PLASTER BOARD (MANUFACTURING) LIMITED, BATH HOUSE, 82 PICCADILLY, W.1 Grosvenor 7050 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, MILLBANK, LONDON, S.W.1 Victoria 4444 

GYPROC PRODUCTS LIMITED, WESTFIELD, UPPER SINGLEWELL ROAD, GRAVESEND, KENT Gravesend 4251 
Published by The Gypsum Building Products Association G2 
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Members of the % Metal Window Association 


STEEL DOOR FRAMES 


Hitherto, the standard range of Beacon Steel Door 
Frames have been made of 16g sheet steel. Following 
the news that most of the larger American Door Frame 
Manufacturers had changed over to 18g steel, we have 
carried out a series of experiments both in our Research 
Laboratories and on a building site, to discover whether 
the lighter gauges would be suitable for use in this 
country. 


These experiments have shown that the lighter frames 
are of ample strength, and experience both in transport 
and “building in” have satisfied us that they are not liable 
to distortion during erection. 


We, therefore, offer a complete range of 18g Door 


Frames identical in all other respects with our 16g range, 
at lower prices. 


JOHN THOMPSON BEACON WINDOWS LIMITED 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL AU 
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Door Stonyhurst College, Whalley, Lancashire. 
x Roofed with Ruberoid Roofing. Architect: 
wing Wilfrid C. Mangan, M.1.A.A.S. 
frame 
have = 
arch 
ther 
this Built-up roofings carried out to standard specifications may differ : 
widely in quality of materials and workmanship. But a specification q 
y q p pe q 
Special Features of The which stipulates that the work is to be carried out by the Ruberoid 
mes Ruberoid Roofing Service Roofing Service ensures the highest standards every time. 
@ Built-up roofing undertaken on build- s 
ort in The best possible materials laid in the best possible way 
bl Britain. The Ruberoid materials used are Ruberoid materials, in the hands 
able world renowned for their weather of Ruberoid craftsmen, ensure a 
all th resistance and durability. By re- built-up roof without equal, in 
wits fining and blending selected bitu- which the greatest care is taken 
@ Representatives and Branches through- mens, and by making the base felts with specified and unspecified es 
oor out the country will give immediate from which the roofings are manu- details 
attention to plans and estimates. 
we @ Comprehensive service includes con- factured, the Ruberoid Factories 
A) sultation, inspection and maintenance. are able to control quality through- Ruberoid specifications are listed in 
Call in Ruberoid at an early stage. out. detail in Publication No. 326. 


URNAL 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY LTD. 
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Roofing Service 


348 Commonwealth House ° 


1-19 New Oxford Street ° 


London ° 


W.C.1 
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Stainless Extractions 


One of the very good reasons why T.I. Aluminium Mill Finish 
Sheet is such an excellent material for fume extraction 


plant lies in its ability to withstand corrosion 


from most chemical vapours. But, of course, 
there are other important advantages 


in T.I. Aluminium. 


It is light and easy to 
manipulate and erect; it can 


be quickly formed into 
complex shapes; it does not 
rust; and, if the ducting is 
used in reverse for heating 
plant, the low thermal 
conductivity of T.I. Aluminium 
Sheet means less heat 

loss through ducting. 


The illustration shows one of four large fume extraction plants entirely constructed of T.I. Aluminium in 
a modern factory in South Wales. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST U.K, FABRICATORS OF ALUMINIUM AND ALUMINIUM ALLOY SHEET, STRIP, PLATE, EXTRUSIONS AND TUBES 


T.I. ALUMINIUM LIMITED, REDFERN ROAD, TYSELEY, 
“" BIRMINGHAM 11. Telephone: Acocks Green 3333. 
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Warm premises 
when they arrive 


Warm all through the day 
The Nightstor Heater is a most economical way of heating offices, school-rooms, workrooms and 
most commercial buildings. It stores heat at night, when cheaper electricity is available. A Nightstor 
installation is entirely automatic. It provides comfortable working temperatures throughout 
the day. The Nightstor Heater is available in three sizes. Write for descriptive leaflet Ho2885, 


ights TOM heater GEC prix: 


stores heat at night 
for use next day 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Lamachefil cook 
for anything between 
“twenty and two hundred 
people at a meal. In schoo 
and colleges, in hotels and 
restaurants, in canteens 
and golf clubs, in boarding 
houses and hospitals. 
Pm at my best and 
happiest if I am using 
supplied and installed _ 


FALKIRK 


If you have any sort of catering problem, let us solve 
it for you, at competitive prices. Please write to: 


The Falkirk Iron Co. Ltd. 


(PROPRIETORS: ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS LIMITED) 


Office and Showrooms 18 Dering Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1 


Telephone: Grosvenor 8941 
Telegraphic address: “Castings, London” 


A | or 40 Hanover Street, Leeds, 3; or Falkirk, Scotland 


REGD. TRADE MARK 
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A Service to Architects 


by 
THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD 


? 


Architects concerned with the specification or direction of decorative schemes 
are invited to use the facilities offered by the Architects’ Department of the 
Wall Paper Manufacturers Limited. 
_ Though the primary purpose of the Architects’ Department is to give advice 
on the use of wallpaper it is also able to deal with inquiries concerning the 
use and choice of paints and fabrics. 

Architects and Display Designers are invited to visit the Company’s Showrooms 
in London and Manchester. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ DEPARTMENT 
The Wall Paper Manufacturers Ltd 
125 High Holborn - London WC1 


THE WALLPAPER STYLE & EXHIBITION CENTRE 
The Wall Paper Manufacturers Ltd 
King’s House - King Street West - Manchester 3 


DUCK! 


Drips of water down your neck are one unpleasant feature of condensation 
—but they aren’t the worst. Far fromit! Condensation can do a lot of 
damage too. It can eat away into walls and ceilings, and corrode the 
inside surfaces of ships, aircraft and public transport. 


THERE IS NOW A GOOD ANSWER TO THIS PROBLEM. It’s SECULATE, 
a compound which actually prevents condensation. It goes on easily and 
adheres well to metal, stone, concrete, plaster, cement and wood. It’s 
washable, durable and resistant to mould and fire. And it won’t flake even 
under intense vibration. Write to our Technical Department for literature. 


co Oo 


’ 


SECULATE 


ANTI-GONDENSATION COMPOUND Q | 
& 


AND “WELBRAND” INDUSTEIAL AND DOMESTIC PAINTS 


Enquiries to: BRITISH LEAD MILLS LIMITED—A MEMBER OF THE FIRTH CLEVELAND GROUP 
Byron House, 7-8-9, St. James’s St., London, ws 
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With Dunn’s AIRDUN Convector Fire you have the 
best of two systems of heating. Primarily, you have all 
the advantages of the traditional open fire—including 
radiant heating and economy control. In addition to 
this you have a continuous flow of warm convected air 
entering the room from grilles situated in the wall or 
fireplace. (In the example illustrated the grilles are con- 
cealed behind light fittings in the wall.) The AIRDUN 
Convector has several applications and is especially 
suited for heating other parts of the house from the 
one fire. 


| ALR DUN | CONVECTOR FIRE 


For full technica! details write to the manu- 
facturers who will be pleased to advise you 
on your specific heating problems. 


ALEXANDER DUNN 


Bothwell Road, Uddingston, Lanarkshire. 
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Tel.: Uddingston 500° 
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Exports 


and the Balance 


of Power 


THE CRANES THAT LOAD THE SHIPS that 
carry British goods to the four corners 
of the earth are—electric. The equip- 
ment that moves the goods through the 
factories that make them is—electric. 
The machines that make the goods are 
usually—electric. The goods themselves 
may well consist of electrical equipment 
—for electrical exports were valued at 
over £216 million in 1954. 

Electricity plays a very big part indeed 
in British exports—and the part is grow- 
ing bigger every year. So what happens 
to all the other users of electricity? It’s 
very good news for them. Why? 

It’s a matter of balance. Different 
jobs need electricity at different times 
of the day and night. These varied 
demands help to even out the load on 
the power stations. When generating 
plant is continuously operated the price 
of electricity is kept low. All users 
benefit, therefore, the more widely 
electricity is used, for more and more 
purposes. 


7 YEARS’ 
PROGRESS 
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10,000,000 ADDITIONAL HORSEPOWER INSTALLED 
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W. & G. SISSONS LTD., ST. MARY’S ROAD, SHEFFIELD 2. 


WITH EVER-GROWING 
= EMPHASIS being placed on 
the need for careful kitchen 
[¢ and washroom planning, more 
gx and more architects are specify- 
ing “stainless steel sinks by 
i_—_— — Sissons.”’ They find that, what- 


Sissons 


STAINLESS STEEL/SINKS 
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PRESERVATION OF 
TIMBER 


TREATMENT OF ‘ae 
ORY ROT 


DESTRUC TION OF 
BORING BEETLES 


Death Watch Beetle and Furniture Beetle. 


theres @ Job for 


HOSPITAL... 


+- yyy — models or have sinks 


ever the scheme, Sissons supply 
exactly what’s wanted. A wide 
range of standard models, 
covering a host of different pur- 
poses, is available; but Sissons 
also specialise in manufacturing 
sinks to customers’ specifications. 
Whether you’re building a 
house, hotel or hospital, Sissons 
sinks can be made to suit your 
plans. Write to-day  sissONs 
for descriptive litera- 

ture. 


Workers in metal since 1784 SHEFFIELD 


OA/2933 


Wherever WOOD i's used. 


Cuprinol Wood Preservers provide the answer to every wood protection problem 
confronting architects, builders, municipal authorities and others concerned with 
wood deterioration in churches, schools, public buildings, housing estates, etc. 

Cuprinol Timber Grades—Green, Clear or Brown Stains—not only give deep, lasting 
protection from rot, decay, and wood borers, but also appreciably lessen warping, 


swelling and grain-raising of wood. Special grades are available for extermination of 


WOOD PRESERVERS 


OUTBREAKS OF DRY ROT AND BORING BEETLES 


Free inspection and expert advice on treatment are always 
available on application to the address below. 


CUPRINOL LIMITED, Derr. 4, TERMINAL HOUSE, VICTORIA, LONDON, S.W.1 Tel.: SLOane 9274 
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WILLIAM KENYON & SONS LTD 
DUKINFIELD - CHESHIRE 


the Kenyon organisation embraces many interests. They 
offer the most complete range of thermal insulation materials 
for every type of steam consumption and chemical process, 
including erection services anywhere in the world. 

For builders and architects they produce a comprehensive 
variety of insulation materials for all requirements. 

Sheet metal work of all descriptions is another of their large 
scale activities. 

The textile companies in the Kenyon organisation produce 
ropes, cords and narrow fabrics in natural and synthetic fibres, 


Subsidiary Companies 


OLDHAM ROPE AND TWINECO.LTD .......... OLDHAM 
HENRY CARDWELL & SONS LID . . OLDHAM AND MANCHESTER 
JAMES RAMSBOTTOM AND SONSLTD ...... 

THOS. H.L. COATES LTD _. BRADFORD 
WM, Gort (BRADFORD) 
UNITED KINGDOM PEAT MOSS or co. LTD TOOM EBRIDGE 
SCOTTISH Pre UIG, ISLE OF SKYE 


WM. KENYON AND PLATTS NARROW FABRICS) LTD DUKINFIELD 
JOHN RUSCOE AND CO. LTD 


THOS. MART «+ + «+ BLACKBURN 
WM. KENYON AND SONS THERMAL INSULATION 
WM. KENYON & SONS (AMERICA) LTD Bs thy AMBOY N.J., U.S.A. 
DANIEL R. DOUGLAS DIVISION... ... ERTH AMBOY N.,J., U:S.A. 
WM. KENYON & SONS (CANADA) LTD " GRANBY, eed CANADA 
CABLERIE DU NORD S.A one ere ARMENTIERES, FRANCE 
JOSEPH KAYE AND SONS NHUDDE IELD 
WOODHOUSE BROTHERS « « « « « - WALTON LE DALE, PRESTON 
KH 183 


NO CAULKING— 
FIXED WITH A SPANNER 


Here is a new development 
in soil pipe erection to cut 
labour costs, erection time 
and give long service with the 
minimum maintenance. 

A wide range of soil pipe 
fittings are available embody- 
ing the well known ‘Kontite’ 
principle, made from Cast 
Gunmetal and suitable for 
tubes of 3}” diameter up- 
wards. 


Write for catalogue to-day. 


KAY & COMPANY 


Tel. 


Bolton 197 Grams. “Kontice’ Bolto’ 


dmKB 110 
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PIPELINES 
FOR 
MEDICAL 
CASES 


The modern method 
of distribution 
in hospitals 


A pipeline distribution system 
is essential for the efficient and 
economic supply of medical 
gases throughout a hospital. 
The system should be installed 
while building is in progress. 
Pipes can then be readily con- 
cealed in the walls and service 
duct used to the best 
advantage. 

All points in the hospital, 
however remote, can be sup- 
plied with gas at adequate 
pressure. Copper pipes con- 
duct the gases to the outlet 
points through main and 
branch lines divided into sec- 
tions and fitted with section 
stop valves whereby any sec- 
tion can be isolated if required. 
The outlet points, fitted with 
quick release valves of the 
plug and socket type, operate 
without wastage and are uni- 
form in size and style. To 
provide a complete service the 
Company also undertake the 
installation of vacuum lines 
complete with vacuum pump, 
reservoir and automatic con- 
trol gear. 

The Company has a nation- 
wide organisation staffed by 
skilled engineers for installing 
pipeline systems in hospitals, 
clinics and surgeries. 

Cost of installation varies 
according to size and various 
other factors. The Company 
will gladly arrange, without 
obligation, for a representa- 
tive to attend for preliminary 
discussion or to make a survey 
for the purpose of submitting 
a firm estimate. 


MEDICAL DIVISION 


BRITISH OXYGEN CO. LTD. | 


GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDX., 
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TELEFLEX PRODUCTS 
CHADWELL HEATH, ESSEX + Seven Kings 5771 (7 lines) 


TELEFLEX Remote Control is 
a simple, inexpensive, and depend- 
able method of operating “‘out-of- 
reach’? windows and ventilators, 
dampers, air ducts, shutters and 
similar units by means of a posi- 
tive push-pull action. Contained 
within a neat, rigid conduit it 
operates effectively in both ten- 
sion and compression, without 
distortion. 

TELEFLEX Cable ensures com- 
plete flexibility with accuracy 
through all directional changes. 
It also allows simultaneous multi- 
point operation from single line 
transmission. 


Write for illustrated catalogue 


LTD. 
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The use of BROLAC high gloss finish and MURAC P.E.P, (p.v.a. 
emulsion paint) effects considerable economies. BROLAC—based 
on Hankol, world-famous for its waterproof properties—is the 
toughest high gloss finish. Retaining its superb gloss for years 


You’ve saved money 


by specifying 
Brolac 


AND 


MURAC P.E-P 


SAYS PRINTER 


it cuts repainting costs many times over. 


MURAC P.E.P. gives an outstandingly durable—and washable— 
matt finish with maximum safety on new work. Application 
costs are reduced by the elimination of the need for primer and 
undercoat and by quick drying—recoating is possible in two hours. 
BROLAC and MURAC P.E.P. are available in wide ranges of toning 
colours and are thus an ideal gloss and flat ‘ pair’ for systematic 


decoration. 
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___ The fine quality products of 


JOHN HALL & SONS 


(BRISTOL & LONDON) LTD. 


HENGROVE, BRISTOL 4. 


CHANNEL REINFORCED 


WOOD WOOL SLABS 


were designed and developed 
essentially for ROOFS... 


* THEY ARE THE BEST 


roofing units available today for the modern 
conception of the BEST type of ROOF... 
Low heat losses, exceptional structural strength, 
easily handled, easily worked units, erected at 
low labour cost. THERMACOUST Roofing Slabs 
are being used by leading Architects for public 
and private building throughout the country. 


CHANNEL 
REINFORCED 


No other insulating roofing 
material has greater structural 
strength. Supplied in large, 
lightweight, easily handled 
units : fire-resistant, sound- 
absorbing and requiring no 
ceiling-finish. 


REBATED 
CHANNEL REINFORCED 


THERMACOUST 3 
Rebated Slabs provide higher 
overall insulation. They are 
specially designed for buildings 
where the atmosphere is ex- 
ceptionally warm or humid. 
They are rebated to take 1” 
cork strips to prevent con- 
densation on the steel channels. 


For information sheets and prices, apply to 


THERMACOUST LTD., 39 Victoria St., London, S.W.1 
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BUILDING EXHIBITION 
OLYMPIA NOV. 16-30 


NO GRAIN MARKS OR KNOTS 
GIVING AN IDEAL PAINTING SURFACE 


NO MAINTENANCE COSTS 
FULL LEADERFLUSH GUARANTEE 


Available in small or large quantities at the 
keenest prices in the country 


WEVER TWISTS 


LEADERFLUSH LTD. 
TROWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


N.1 Telephone: Ilkeston 623 (4 lines) 
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LEADERFLUSH 


Britain’s Finest Grade | Panel Door 


**We would like Dentolite Finish, but for 
this job it need not be self-sterilising.” 


This is typical of many requests received by 

us and appears to be the result of a misunder- 

standing brought about by the very success of 

— as a germicidal and fungicidal 
is 


Actually, DENTOLITE is the best quality 
P.V.A. Emulsion Paint it is possible to produce. 
It) is non-poisonous, free from odour, scrubbable 
and dries with a beautiful satin sheen. ONE 
COAT OVER ANY SIMILAR COLOUR 
GIVES FIRST-CLASS OBLITERATION. 


DENTOLITE’S special self-sterilising properties 
are due to the unique method of manufacture 
(World Patents applied for) which confers on it 
the properties of permanently resisting disease- 
producing germs and mould, making it the 
HYGIENIC WASHABLE WALL 


DENTOLITE is available in thirty attractive 
pastel shades AND COSTS NO MORE THAN 
FIRST-CLASS EMULSION 


Shade cards, scientific reports, technical litera - 
ture, etc., will gladly be sent on request. 


Manufactured by the makers of 


DENTONAMEL. 


PTERADE | | EMULSION PAINT 
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Portland Stone 


FOG 


Monks Park Stone 


Beer Stone 


LONDON PORTLAND GLASGOW 
THE BATH & PORTLAND STONE FIRMS LTD. 
a LEEDS LIVERPOOL BELFAST 
Head Office: BATH. ° Telephone: 3248-9 (25971) (Royal 6501) (31444) 


LOCKS AND BUILDERS HARDWARE 
on important post-war Buildings in the 
Union of South Africa 


Illustrated are but a few of the many imposing new buildings 
in South Africa in which UNIDN) Locks and Door 


Above: KINGSVIEW HOTEL, MARGATE. Fittings have been incorporated. Excellence of design, ease 
NATAL. Contractors: South Coast Builders of operation, and outstanding security have made 
and Contractors (Pty.) Ltd. Locks supplied Id-wid hoi 

by W. V. Grimwood & Co. (Pty.) Ltd. @ worle-wide choice. 


Supplied only through Builders’ Hardware Merchants 


Below: SAFRETS TRUST CO. LTD., CAPE Top right: NATAL 
TOWN. Contractors: Lewis Construction a 
Co. Locks supplied by Sam Newman Ltd. Ruddy gg tt 
Locks supplied by 
Anderson Hardware 
(Pty.) Ltd. 

eft: NATAL 
PROVINCIAL H.Q. 
PIETERMARITZBURG, 
NATAL. Contractors: 
Jomes Clark, Durban. 
Locks supplied by W. V. 


Grimwood & Co. (Pty.) 
Ltd. 


Right : F 

MUTUAL BUILDING, 
JOHANNESBURG. 
JOSIAH PARKES & SONS LTD. UNION WORKS, WILLENHALL, STAFFS., ENG. ( 
South African Factory: JOSIAH PARKES & SONS (S.A.) LTD., JOHANNESBURG A 
London Office: BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, W.C.2 Established 1840 TA 

484) 
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Decorative Finishes 


distinguished for long 


TONECLAD Emulsion Paint FLAT for Inside use. 
Finishing and Glaze coat. 


TONECLAD Emulsion Paint MATT for Outside use. 
Undercoating and Finishing. 


HY GEIA Flat Wall Finish combines exquisite texture and 
tone with intense hardness. May be washed repeatedly. 
For inside use only. 


VELTEEN Flat Wall Paint embodies recent developments 
of research to create a surface of outstanding smoothness 
and charm for interior walls. 


SATINETTE. The Perfect Enamel for Inside and 
Outside use. Produces a superb finish and retains its fine 


FIGARO Hard Enamel Gloss Paint creates a rich lustrous 
surface of great durability. For inside or outside work. 


GRIPON SUPERVAR. A super-efficient Varnish, 
tough, durable and waterproof. For all purposes except 
seats and floors. 


CEMENTILK Textural Finishes. In colours for Inside 
or Outside use. Supplied in Liquid Stone, Plastic Paste 
Paint, or Modelling Powder. 


P.J. HARD DRYING COPAL OAK Varnish. 
A very popular material for General use, inside and out. 
Not suitable for seats or floors. 


OBLITO White Undercoatings are specially made to 
provide the maximum possible obliteration of previously 


appearance through long exposure. painted surfaces. Inside or outside qualities. 


PINCHIN, JOHNSON & CO., 4 CARLTON GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Tel.: TRAfalgar 5600 
PRINCIPAL P.J. BRANCHES AND STOCK DEPOTS: 


BELFAST: Dalton Buildings, Dalton Street ... a ae Belfast 58643 
BIRMINGHAM, 1: King Edward’s Place, Broad Street. =e Midland 1042-3-4 
BRIGHTON, 1: 26 Elder Place _.. ae = on Brighton 23739 
BRISTOL, 8: 21 High Street, Clifton ... oe Bristol 33889 
GLASGOW, C.2: Ocean Chambers, 190 West. t Georte § Street. pr Douglas 3281-2 
LEEDS, 11: 123 Water Lane.. Be us Leeds 24577 
LIVERPOOL, 20: 72 Brewster Street .. ..  .. ae Liverpool, Bootle 2121 
MANCHESTER, 3: 22 Bridge Street P eee Blackfriars 3800 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1: Pudding Chare .. ws Newcastle-on-Tyne 21919 
SOUTHAMPTON: 41 Lower Canal Walk so Southampton 23648 


‘A’ TYPE 

General utility locker 
adaptable for any aisle 
length or awkward site. 
Shows end shrouding. 


‘B’ TYPE 

De Luxe locker, flush 
fitting doors, full over- 
coat —" Supplied in 
units of three locker 
lengths. Single or double 
tier. 


‘Cc’ TYPE 

Superior lockers for ad- 
ministrative staff, senior 
personnel in laboratories, 
etc. 


Full technical and layout particulars instantly available. There is a 
Speedwell installation engineer to help you wherever you are. 


SPEEDWELL case co. 


TAME ROAD, WITTON, BIRMINGHAM, 6. Telephone EAST 


2261. Telegrams SPEEDWELL BIRMINGHAM. 
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Absotively ? 


“We subterranean British,’ said the nine 


hundred and seventy-first Baron Rabbit of 


Burrow, proud of our institutions. 
Those pipes, for instance — been in the 
family for centuries. They are tough, 
smooth, and resist abrasion—the only sewer 
materials that really stand up to acids and 
alkalis. Last year over 17,000 miles of 


Posilutely ! 


this kind of pipe were sold in Britain.” 
have them back home,’’ said the 
American rabbit. ‘‘ They stay down so long, 
they save the surface people a lot of money.” 
“Salt glazed vitrified clay pipes ?”’ asked 
the British rabbit. ‘‘Absotively ?” 
“Salt glazed vitrified clay pipes,’ 
the American rabbit. ‘ Posilutely !”’ 


agreed 


Put down Salt Glazed Vitrified Clay Pipes and Conduits—they stay down for centuries! 


NATIONAL SALT GLAZED PIPE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


All communications regarding Advertise! 


Printed in Great Britain by Unwin Brothers, Ltd., Woking and London 
ments in this Journal should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, R.1.B.A., 66 Portland Place, London, W.1 
Telephone’ Langham 6310 
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Building Research Station Digest 
No. 80 


AUGUST, 


The Prediction of Levels of Daylighting in Buildings 


The general principles of the lighting of build- 
ings were discussed in Digest No. 70. Among the 
matters there dealt with were the levels of 
illumination required for various tasks and their 
translation into terms used to assess the amount 
of daylight in a building. It was noted that the 
effectiveness of daylighting could be expressed 
as a ratio of the light inside to the total available 
light out of doors. The designer’s problem is to 
determine the size, shape and position of openings 
needed to attain the required daylight factors, 
such as are quoted in Table 2 of Digest 70. In 
this he must also take into account external and 
internal features of the surroundings and pro- 
posed interior conditions. 

The amount of daylight that will be received 
at any given point in a room depends on many 
factors. In some cases it is sufficient to consider 
only the illumination received direct from the 
sky, but for a more accurate estimate it will be 
necessary to take into account the light reflected 
from the internal surfaces and from outside 
surfaces visible from the windows of the room in 


question. It is the purpose of this Digest to explain 
the various steps in the assessment of. indoor 
daylighting and the use of the various aids that 
have been developed to simplify what would 
otherwise be a long and tedious calculation. 


The light source 

In contrast to an artificial source of light which 
has a reasonably constant light output throughout 
its life, the sources of daylight, sun and sky, vary 
widely from day to day, from season to season, 
and depend much on local weather conditions. 
Sunlight is abundant in the tropics and can there 
be relied on for the daylighting of buildings. 
Sunlight in temperate zones is neither so abund- 
ant nor so consistent, and so reliance must 
therefore be placed on the light received from the 
sky. This Digest is solely concerned with condi- 
tions in this country and daylighting is therefore 
considered in terms of light from the sky only. 
It is, of course, applicable in other countries 
where the sun and sky conditions are comparable 
with those in Britain. 
The daylight factor 

The amount of light received in a building is 
usually only a small fraction of that received out 


of doors from the whole sky, and it varies in 
amount with the sky light. It is therefore im- 
practicable to express interior daylighting in 
terms of the level of illumination actually attain- 
able indoors at any one time, for within a few 
minutes perhaps that figure will change owing to 
change in the brightness of the sky. For most 
purposes therefore use is made of the ratio called 
the daylight factor to which reference was made 
in Digest 70 and which can be expressed as 
follows: 

Instantaneous illumination indoors 


Simultaneously occurring illumina- 

tion outdoors 
(direct sunlight is excluded from both indoor and 
outdoor illuminations.) Daylight factor is essenti- 
ally a measure of the amount of daylight obtained 
in an existing building but, normally, its value 
has to be predicted at the design stage. One 
method of doing this is by measuring the day- 
lighting in a model of the building and this has 
been successfully done in special cases. But, in 
general, assessment of the daylight factor has to 
be made by calculation on the basis of drawings 
and other necessary data. 

The ways in which light can reach the reference 
point in a room are illustrated in Fig. 1. The 
calculation of levels of daylighting in a building 
is not difficult in principle, but increasing demands 
of accuracy add to the complication of the 
calculation. Briefly, the steps are as follows: 

(1) Calculation of the light reaching the point 
directly from outside the window. This is a 
matter of geometry, but much of the labour can 
be saved by the use of simple aids to be described. 

(2) Calculation of the internally reflected light, 
i.e. that which enters and is reflected from other 
parts of the room to the point in which we are 
interested. Basically this calculation is complex, 
but labour is saved by the means described later. 

The direct and the internally reflected light are 
then added to give the total daylight illumination. 

Before considering in detail the ways in which 
the daylight factor can be calculated it is con- 
venient at this stage to refer briefly to the now 
well-established methods in which account is 
taken only of the light received direct from the 
sky and by which the ratio called the sky factor 
is determined. 
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Fic. 1 Ways iw WHICH DAYLIGHT REACHES INDOOR POSITION. DIRECTLY FROM SKY —s— ; 
BY DIRECT REFLECTION FROM A BUILDING —--—»—--; BY REFLECTIONS FROM THE 
GROUND, CEILING AND WALLS -—»~——; BY REFLECTIONS FROM THE FLOOR AND 


CEILING —-+»-—. 


The sky factor 
The sky factor is determined as the ratio 


Illumination indoors received directly 
from the sky 


Illumination outdoors from the whole 
sky (assumed uniformly bright) 


This value can be calculated to any desired degree 

of accuracy by a number of methods which take 

into account the first three factors given below 

and, if necessary, the fourth. 

(i) The size, shape and position of windows. 

(ii) The position of the indoor reference point 
and the location of the working plane, i.e. 
horizontal bench top, vertical chalk board, 
etc., relative to the positions of the windows. 

(iii) The presence of outside obstructions restrict- 
ing the area of sky visible through the 
windows. 

(iv) The loss of light due to glass, dirt, glazing 
bars, mullions, etc. 

One method of calculating the sky factor is to 
plot the outlines of the window openings on 
special grids drawn in such a way that equal areas 
on the grids correspond to equal sky factors. 
The well-known Waldram diagram* is one 
example of these grids. Fig. 2 shows this diagram 
in its simplest form; the outline of a window 
opening is shown plotted on the grid with the 
outlines of obstructing buildings visible through 
the window. The area of the irregularly shaped 


x 100 (per 
cent) 


patch, representing the visible sky seen over the 

tops of the obstructing buildings, is proportional 

to the sky factor at the position in the room for 
which the outlines are drawn. 

In 1940 the Building Research Station Pro- 
tractors were produced to meet the need for a 
more rapid method of assessing daylighting, 
particularly in designing war-time factories having 
a minimum of roof glazing. The protractors, 
although known as Daylight Factor Protractors, 
do, in fact, calculate sky factor (as explained in 
the footnote below). 

The protractors are used in pairs with a scale 
drawing of the building or room to be studied. 
One of each pair is called a “Daylight Factor 
Scale” and is used on a section of the building or 
room interior to enable the sky factor due to an 
infinitely long window of the height shown in the 
section to be determined (Fig. 3a). This sky 
factor is very often a sufficient guide to the 
amount of daylight obtainable, even though the 
value strictly relates only to the very long win- 
dows obtainable in, say, a factory bay. 

* Some confusion may arise with this and other 
methods because it is often stated that they give 
the daylight factor. This has arisen because prior 
to 1946-7 when the term “sky factor” began to 
come into general use (it was internationally 
defined in 1939), the two ratios, daylight factor and 
sky factor, were both referred to as ‘“‘daylight 
— and no clear distinction was made between 

em. 
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The other of each pair of protractors is called 
an “Auxiliary Protractor” and is used on a plan 
of the building or room interior (Fig. 3b). This 
protractor gives a correction factor which has to 
be applied to the sky factor previously deter- 
mined, to obtain the sky factor for a window of 
the required length and height. 

There are 5 pairs of these protractors applicable 
to different slopes of glazing, including horizontal 
glazing, and to unglazed windows. For detailed 
instruction in their use, reference should be made 
to the appropriate instruction booklet.* 

A further method of calculating sky factors is 
to use the Tables of Graded Sky Factors origin- 
ally prepared by the National Physical Labora- 
tory and now reproduced in British Standard 


10 120 130 140 150 160 170 180 
VISIBLE SKY ON CENTRE LINE 


REFERENCE 
POINT 


SECTION 


DIAGRAM 


Code of Practice CP3—Chapter 1(A) (1949)— 
Daylight (dwellings and schools). These tables 
relate to simple rectangular windows and give 
dimensions from which sky factor contours can 
be plotted. The sky factors given in these Tables 
include a reduction of 20 per cent to allow for the 
loss of light due to the glass and dirt on the 
surface. 

Choice between the various methods of sky 
factor calculation described above depends very 


* Dufton, A. F., Protractors for the computation of 
daylight factors, D.S.I.R. Building Research 
Technical Paper No. 28, 1946. (At present, out of 
print; will probably be reprinted shortly.) The 
——— are obtainable from H.M. Stationery 

ice, 
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much on the particular problem. Where working 
drawings are available the protractors have been 
shown to have considerable advantages. The 
Diagrams find uses where the outlines of obstruct- 
ing buildings are very complex and cannot be 
easily dealt with by the protractors. The Tables 
have special value where contours of equal sky 
factor have to be plotted. 

It is clear that the sky factor, which ignores 
the contribution of all reflected light and assumes 
a uniformly bright sky, gives only a rough 
measure of the daylighting in a building. The light 
reflected from external surfaces may be consider- 
able; with the use of lighter-coloured decorations 
the errors resulting from ignoring reflection from 
the internal surfaces become greater. There are 
advantages to be gained from the more accurate 
estimate of daylighting given by calculating the 
true daylight factor. For example, as shown in 
Table 2 of Digest No. 70, the daylight factor can 
be related to levels of illumination known to be 
needed for certain tasks; again, if all components 
of the daylight are allowed for it will often mean 
that smaller windows or lower ceilings can be used 
than would otherwise be thought desirable. 


Calculation of daylight factor 
One method of arriving at the true daylight 
factor is to calculate separately each of the com- 

ponents referred to in connection with Fig. 1. 

These components are as follows:* 

(i) the light received directly from the visible 
sky, called the sky component. 

(ii) the light received by direct reflection from 
obstructing surfaces visible through the 
window from the indoor position, called the 
external reflected component. 

(iii) the light received after reflection from the 
room surfaces, called the internal reflected 
component, 


The true daylight factor is then obtained as the 
sum of these three components. One merit of 
this division of daylight factor is that two of the 
components, i.e. the sky component and the 
external reflected component, can be found by 
the well-known methods for sky factor calculation 
already described; simple corrections can be 
made to allow for the fact that the sky is never 
uniformly bright and for the fact that the 
obstructing surfaces are of a lower brightness 
than the sky. 


The sky component 

This is the sky factor corrected to allow for the 
differences in brightness of different parts of the 
sky. The brightness can obviously vary greatly 
and depends largely on the type of cloud prevail- 
ing at the moment. Some sky brightness distribu- 
tions will give better lighting in a room than 
others. For the purpose of daylighting calcula- 
tions the Station has for a number of years 
advocated that the densely overcast sky be used 
as a basis. The advantages are that this gives the 
minimum sky component for side-lit rooms and 
therefore the worst conditions; it frequently 
remains steady for long periods at a time and is, 
therefore, particularly appropriate when direct 
measurements of daylighting are being made, as 
a complete survey of a room may take half-an- 
hour or more. The brightness distribution of a 
densely overcast sky is illustrated in Fig. 4. The 


* The daylight factor is sometimes divided into only 
two components, the direct component representing 
all the light received at the indoor position directly 
through the windows, and the indirect component, 
representing the light received after reflection from 
the room surfaces. The direct component is thus 
the sum of the sky component and the external 
reflected component, while the indirect component 
is identical with the internal reflected component, 
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conversion of the sky factor to the sky component 
consists simply in multiplying the sky factor by 
an appropriate sky brightness factor whose value 
depends on the average angle of altitude of the 
patch of visible sky being considered. Values of 
sky brightness factors are given in Table 1 and it 
will be seen that the correction for the lower and 
higher altitudes is far from negligible. 


1 ZENITH 


AVERAGE BRIGHTNESS 
OF WHOLE SKY 


HORIZON 


Fic. 4 BRIGHTNESS DISTRIBUTION OF DENSELY 
OVERCAST SKY 


TABLE 1. VALUES OF SKY BRIGHTNESS 
FACTOR CORRESPONDING TO AVERAGE 
ANGLE OF ALTITUDE OF THE VISIBLE SKY 


Average angle of altitude Sky brightness 


of patch of visible sky factor 
0-50 

10° 0-58 

20° 0-72 

30° 0-86 

40° 0-98 

50° 1-09 

60° 1-17 

70° 1-24 

80° 1:27 

The external reflected component 


This can be found by considering the obstruc- 
tion visible from the position in the room as a 
patch of “‘sky” whose brightness is some fraction 
of that of the sky that is obscured. The sky 
factor equivalent of the patch of obstructed sky 
is determined and allowance is made for the 
reduced brightness. The brightness of the 
obstruction depends on a number of factors but 
a value of one-tenth that of the obstructed sky is 
often assumed and is sufficiently accurate for 
most purposes. If the brightness of the obstruc- 
tion relative to that of the sky is known, however, 
the correct value should be used. 


The internal reflected component 


The contribution made by reflection from the 
internal surfaces depends on the brightnesses of 
the walls, ceiling and floor which, in turn, depend 
on the amount of light received on them from 


the sky and by reflections and inter-reflections 
between them and the obstructions and ground 
outside. This complex process of reflection and 
inter-reflection make the calculation of the 
internal reflected component difficult but several 
methods to facilitate it have now been evolved. 
They vary in accuracy and simplicity. One 
method devised by the Station and intended for 
use in the early design stage of a building is given 
in Table 2 of this Digest. 


A basic room 20 ft square with a 10-ft ceiling 
was used for the calculations on which this table 
is based, with a window in one side wall extending 
from 3 ft above floor level to the ceiling. A long 
horizontal obstruction, 20° above the horizon, 
measured from mid-height of the window, was 
assumed as representing a frequently occurring 
condition. The components given in the table are 
minimum values occurring at points furthest 
from the window where the daylighting is most 
critical. Changes in the values given in the table 
due to sill height or room shape will not be 
great. For windows in two adjacent walls the 
values will apply to points in the room farthest 
from the windows; for windows in two opposite 
walls the minimum internal reflected component 
for each window will occur at points where the 
internal reflected component from the other 
window is a maximum; hence average values can 
be assumed to apply throughout the room and 
these can be obtained from the table by applying 
the conversion factors. In both cases the total 
glass area in the two windows should be added 
together; for this reason the ratio of glass area to 
floor area has been extended to 1 : 2. The table 
cannot be used for top lighting. Check calcula- 
tions have shown that the table can be used for 
all ceiling heights between 8 ft and 12 ft, and that 
the values apply approximately to other rooms 
down to 10 ft square and up to 30 ft square, 
provided the wall reflection factor is 40 per cent 
or greater. 


To use the table the ratio of the actual glass 
area to the floor area is first determined. The 
appropriate floor and wall reflection factors are 
then selected’and the minimum value of the 
internal reflected component is found. Floor 
reflection factors may be taken as 10 per cent for 
dark colours (e.g. stained wood) to 40 per cent 
for light coloured linoleum, tiles or carpets. For 
walls a reflection factor of 20 per cent represents 
dark colours such as dark browns and greens, 
40 per cent bright colours, 60 per cent very light 
pastel shades and 80 per cent white. 


Another method devised at the Building 
Research Station is based on the use of simple 
formulz or of specially prepared nomograms. The 
method is described in the Transactions of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, 19, (7), 1954, 
pp. 201-19 and in the Architects’ Journal, 5 Aug., 
1954, pp. 173-7, and 16 Sept., 1954, pp. 355-6. 
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Summary of method 


The steps previously described are summarized 
here for convenient reference. 


(i) Calculate the sky factor by one of the 


standard methods. 


(ii) If the full size of wall opening has been used 
in (i) reduce the value of (i) in the ratio area 
of glazing: area of opening. The reduction is 
usually at least 25 per cent. 

(iii) If the method used to find the sky factor 
does not include a correction for glass and 
dirt, a further reduction is needed, i.e. about 
10 per cent for glass and 10 per cent for slight 
film of dirt or 20 per cent in all. 

(iv) Multiply the corrected sky factor by the 
appropriate sky brightness factor from Table 
1 to obtain the sky component. 

(v) Add on the sky factor “equivalent” of any 
obstructions visible -through the window 
(i.e. the external reflected component). 

(vi) Add the internal reflected component found 
from Table 2 or by calculation. The final 
value is the true daylight factor. 


Alternative methods of daylight calculation 

Another method of calculation has recently 
been introduced whereby daylight factors can be 
derived without going through the separate steps 
just described. This method makes use of the 
results of extensive laboratory studies in which 
daylight factors were measured in model rooms 
for a variety of conditions. The results have been 
put into the form of a slide rule known as a 
Daylight Factor Calculator which enables day- 
light factors to be read off directly for a wide 
range of wall, ceiling and floor reflection factors 
and ceiling heights. The slide rule and the model 
studies on which it is based are described in 
National Building Studies, Research Paper No. 
24 (H.M. Stationery Office, price 2s. Od. net, 
2s. 2d. including postage). 


The values given on the slide rule relate strictly 
to a particular kind of rectangular room used in 
the laboratory study, in which the window was in 
the long wall. The ways in which the Calculator 
can be used to calculate daylight factors for other 
types of rooms are being examined. Recent 
developments include the preparation of tables, 


TABLE 2. INTERNAL REFLECTED COMPONENT OF DAYLIGHT FACTOR (PER CENT) 


Actual Actual Floor Reflection Factor 
Glass Glass (per cent) 
Area Area 10 20 40 
as % of Wall Reflection Factor 
Floor Floor (per cent) 
Area | Area [397-40 6 | 80) 20| 40 | 60 | 80 | 20 | 40 | 60 | 80 
1:50 2 — — 0:1 0-2 — 0-1 0:1 0:2 — 0-1 0:2 0:2 
5 0:1 0:1 0-2 0:4 0-1 0:2 0:3 0:5 0-1 0-2 0-4 0-6 
1:14 7 0-1 0:2 0:3 0:5 0:1 0:2 0-4 0:6 0:2 0:3 0-6 0-8 
1:10 10 0-1 0:2 0:4 0:7 0:2 0:3 0-6 0-9 0:3 0:5 0:8 1-2 
1: 6°7 15 0-2 0-4 0-6 1:0 0:2 0:5 0:8 1:3 0-4 0:7 1-1 1:7 
£25 20 0:2 0:5 0:8 1-4 0:3 0-6 1-1 1-7 0:5 0-9 1°5 2:3 
25 0:3 0-6 1:0 1-7 0:4 0:8 1:33 2:0 0-6 1-1 1:8 2°8 
30 0:3 0-7 1:2 2:0 0:5 1-5 2-4 0:8 1-3 2:1 3:3 
1:29 35 0:4 0:8 1-4 2:3 0:5 1°8 0-9 1-5 2°4 3-8 
40 0-9 1:6 26 0-6 1:2 2:0 3-1 1:0 1-7 2:7 4:2 
1:22 45 0:5 1:0 1°8 2°9 0:7 1-3 2:2 3-4 1:2 1-9 3-0 4-6 
50 0-6 1-1 1:9 3-1 0:8 1-4 2:3 1:3 2:1 3-2 4:9 
i fact 
fo obtain average | X19] x03] x12] x08] x14] 1-3] x12] x16] x12] 
value of I.R.C. 


The values given in the table are the minimum internal reflected components of daylight factor, i.e. they are 
applicable to points farthest from the window and are calculated for a ceiling reflection factor of 70 per cent 
and an angle of obstruction at the centre of the window of 20°. The values are independent of ceiling height. 
To obtain the average values throughout the room multiply the values in the table by the conversion factors 


given at the bottom. 


For ceilings of reflection factor other than 70 per cent the following conversion factors should be applied to 


the values given in the table: 


Ceiling R.F. 
40 per cent 
50 per cent 
60 per cent 
70 per cent 
80 per cent 


Conversion Factor 
x 0-7 
x0°8 
x0-9 
x 1-0 
x11 
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one of which enables sky factors for a wide range 
of rectangular windows of different proportions 
to be read off directly, while another enables sky 
components to be similarly read off and obviates 
the need to use sky brightness factors. These 
tables with full notes on their use will be published 
in due course. 


A comparison of sky factor and daylight factor 

The daylight factor found by the six-step 
method described may in some cases be found to 
be no greater than, or even smaller than, the 
original sky factor. This would at first appear 
absurd, since it has been commonly supposed 
that daylight factor must always be greater than 
sky factor. 


The reason for the apparent anomaly is, of 
course, that the low brightness of the sky near 
the horizon of a densely overcast non-uniform 
sky contributes less direct light to the back of 
deep rooms than would the theoretically uniform 
sky on which the protractors, tables and diagrams 
are based. The reduction due to taking into 
account this lower level of direct lighting may be 
so great as to more than offset the increase due 
to taking into account the reflections and inter- 
reflections from the surfaces within the room. 
In such circumstances the daylight factor will be 
found to be less than the sky factor. 


Interpreting daylight factors in terms of illumina- 
tion levels 

The relationship between daylight factor and 
level of illumination was discussed in Digest 
No. 70. In Table 1 of that Digest a list of recom- 
mended illumination levels was given for various 
kinds of work. If the outdoor illumination is 
assumed to be, say, 500 lumens per sq. ft, then 
the daylight factors that will produce the recom- 
mended illumination levels indoors can be found. 
For example, an illumination of 7 lumens per 
sq. ft is required for casual reading. This will be 
given with a daylight factor of 7 x 100=1-4 per 


500 
cent. Similarly, 50 lumens per sq. ft are required 
for fine assembly work and can be achieved with 


light fi 
of x 100=10 per cent. 


In this way it has been possible to find the daylight 
factor equivalent of all the recommended illu- 
mination levels given in Table 1 of the earlier 
Digest. These were listed in Table 2 of that Digest 
and are reproduced below for easy reference 
along with the illumination levels themselves. 


It is perhaps of interest to note that the 2 per 
cent minimum daylight factor required by statu- 
tory regulations for schools in England and Wales 
was partly derived in this way. A minimum level 
of illumination of 10 lumens per sq. ft was first 
decided on from a consideration of the visual 
tasks met with in schools. With an outdoor 


TABLE 3. LEVELS OF ILLUMINATION AND 
DAYLIGHT FACTOR REQUIRED FOR ADE- 
QUATE VISUAL PERFORMANCE FOR AN 
OUTDOOR ILLUMINATION OF 500 LUMENS 


PER SQ. FT 
Level of Daylight 
illumination | factor 
Visual task (lumens (per cent) 
per sq. ft) 
Casual reading .. ae 7 1-4 
Ordinary bench an 
machine work 15 3 
Carpentry .. 15 3 
Sustained reading es 15 3 
Sewing 20 4 
Typing 20 4 
Draughting 30 6 
Fine assembly wor _ 50 10 


illumination of 500 lumens per sq. ft this is 
equivalent to a daylight factor of 10 y.100=2-0 


500 per cent. 


A level of 500 lumens per sq. ft for the outdoor 
illumination in the examples quoted above was 
deliberately chosen because it is known to 
correspond to average sky conditions in Great 
Britain. It is frequently referred to as the “‘stan- 
dard sky”’ for this reason and is also often called 
the “*500 foot-candle” sky. 

It does not mean that the outdoor illumination 
never varies from this value, because it is obvious 
that early or late in the day, or on dull days, the 
illumination will be much lower than the average 
value, while on other days the sky is very bright 
and the illumination will be correspondingly 
higher. As a consequence there will be occasions 
when there is not enough local light out of doors 
to give the recommended illumination level 
indoors. In such circumstances supplementary 
artificial lighting will be needed to compensate 
for the lack of daylight. 

Extensive measurements of the outdoor illumi- 
nation have been made over a considerable 
number of years at Teddington, Middlesex. It 
has been found that the outdoor illumination 
there is, on an average, likely to fall below 500 
lumens per sq. ft on 67 days of the year at 9 a.m., 
on 33 days at noon and on 94 days at 3 p.m. 
From this it can be concluded that the daylight 
illumination in a room at Teddington having a 
minimum daylight factor of 2 per cent, is likely 
to fall below 10 lumens per sq. ft on these same 
number of days in the year. 

It is, of course, not essential that the outdoor 
illumination should be taken as 500 lumens per 
sq. ft in order to make the conversions from 
indoor illumination levels to daylight factors. 
For instance, if 1,000 lumens per sq. ft had been 
assumed instead for the outdoor illumination 
then a daylight factor of only 1 per cent would 
be required to give an indoor illumination of 
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10 lumens per sq. ft. This would mean that 
smaller windows, a lower ceiling or darker 
decorations could be tolerated. 

On the other hand the periods of the year when 
the outdoor illumination is likely to be 1,000 
lumens per sq. ft or more will be shorter than 
those when the outdoor illumination is likely to 
be 500 lumens per sq. ft or more. Consequently 
the smaller windows, lower ceiling or darker 
decorations have been achieved only at the 
expense of longer durations of supplementary 
artificial lighting. In fact the Teddington measure- 
ments show that for a room having a minimum 
daylight factor of 1 per cent, the indoor illumina- 
tion is likely to fall below 10 lumens per sq. ft on 
141 days of the year at 9 a.m., on 93 days at noon 
and 157 days at 3 p.m. In other words, for about 
one third of the year supplementary artificial 
lighting will be required all day long in this room 
if an indoor illumination, of at least 10 lumens 
per sq. ft is to be maintained. 


Conclusions 

It will have been seen that methods now.exist 
whereby it is possible at the design stage of a 
building to predict the amount of daylight that 
will be available indoors. 

Provided a value is assumed for the level of 
outdoor illumination then it is possible to predict 
what the indoor illumination will be. This can 
then be related to the levels of indoor illumination 
recommended for the type of work being per- 
formed in the building. 

From measurements of the outdoor illumina- 
tion it is possible to tell when the daylighting 
indoors is insufficient and consequently when 
supplementary artificial lighting will be required. 
The total duration of supplementary lighting 
required throughout the year can be assessed in 
this way. If total durations are calculated for 
outdoor illumination levels of, say, 200, 500, and 
1,000 lumens per sq. ft, which give an indoor 
illumination of 10 lumens per sq. ft with daylight 
factors of 5, 2 and 1 per cent respectively, then it 
is possible to compare these durations with data 
on building costs and so determine the relative 


economics of large and small windows or high 
and low ceilings. 

If measurements of outdoor illumination were 
available for different parts of the country 
rather than for one locality as at present, then it 
would be possible to take into account any local 
variations in climate when designing buildings 
for these areas. 


The fact that the amount of reflected light in a 
room can now be simply calculated means that 
in designing a daylighting scheme both the 
windows and the choice of interior decoration 
have to be taken into consideration. A window 
of a particular size will give the same level of 
daylighting with light-coloured decorations as a 
somewhat larger window will give with dark- 
coloured decorations. The use of dark colours in 
a room with small windows is, however, not in 
any way restricted provided the average reflection 
factor of all the surfaces in the room can be 
maintained high. A wall surface in a strong (dark) 
colour can therefore be safely introduced into a 
decorative scheme provided it is compensated for 
by other surfaces being made light. 


The reflection factors of the interior surfaces 
influence not only the amount of reflected day- 
light in a room, but also the brightnesses assumed 
by individual surfaces. For comfortable seeing 
conditions attention must be given to the design 
of the windows and their surroundings. If the 
window surroundings have a low reflection factor 
then they are likely to be of a low brightness, 
particularly if they face away from the light. The 
high brightness of the sky seen through the 
window will then contrast sharply with these low 
brightness surroundings and will produce acute 
discomfort glare. In designing a room interior to 
meet specific daylighting requirements attention 
should therefore be given not only to the pro- 
vision of an adequate quantity of the lighting, 
but also to those general principles outlined in 
Digest No. 70 which deal with the quality of the 
lighting. It is only then that the completed room 
ged will have been lit satisfactorily by day- 
ight. 


(Prepared by the Building Research Station, Garston, Watford, Herts.) 
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Somebody who knows what bath- 
time luxury means. No dull, 
scratchy sided baths, but a 
beautiful Bilston. 

Private clients now ask for 
Bilston Baths — already a popular 
choice for development schemes 
and “new towns”. 

Here’s the reason. Bilston de- 
sign their baths with a real know- 
ledge of modern needs, decora- 
tive and functional. There are 
designs and sizes to meet all con- 
temporary demands —and 
budgets. There’s a vast choice of 
colours, too—all in fine por- 
celain enamel—to fit into any 
decorative scheme. 


To help you advise on baths, 
we’ve produced a full-colour 
catalogue — complete with colour 
chart, suggested layouts for mo- 
dern bathrooms, and full speci- 
fications of all Bilston Baths. 

If you would like a copy for 
your files, please send a postcard 
to Dept. RA §5/2. 


ILSTO 
BATHS 


BILSTON FOUNDRIES LIMITED - BILSTON - STAFFORDSHIRE 


AuGuST 1955 
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CRAFTSMEN IN 
STAINED GLASS 
& LEADED GLAZING 


* * 


ALSO MAKERS OF 
STEEL & BRONZE 
CASEMENTS 
SUPERIOR STANDARDS 
“ALL CLEAR” SLIDING 
& SOUNDPROOF WINDOWS 
LANTERN LIGHTS, DOMES 
WEATHER VANES AND 
ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK 


* * * 
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Original patentees of All Clear and 
Soundproof Windows . Helical and 
Floating Cam Action Stays + Ideal Vent 
Inflexible Leaded Glazing - Serrated 
Lead Cames + Condensation Lead 
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TO ENQUIRIES FOR EXPORT 
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